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The Week. 


COMMITTEE of merchants and bankers was appointed 
d at a meeting held at Mr. Cyrus ‘W. Field’s, on Wednesday 
evening of last week, to carry to Washington and present to 
the President a petition signed by 2,500 of the leading com- 
mercial firms in this city, asking him to veto the inflation 
bill now before him. The committee was composed of men 
of the highest standing, and went to the White House on Fri- 
day morning. What followed is worthy of serious attention. Gene- 
ral Butler reached the White House at the same time as the de- 
putation, and the President at once received him, and _ with- 
drew to one of the windows with him, where they chatted for ten 
minutes, keeping the New York gentlemen standing and waiting. 
When the interview finally occurred, Messrs. Logan, Ferry, and 
Carpenter somehow happened to be present also. Addresses were 
made to the President in support of the petition by Mr. A. A. Low 
and Mr. S. B. Chittenden, urging the various considerations with 
which the public is now so familiar. The President in his reply said 





that he was opposed to expansion without redemption, and in favor of 


free banking and legislation on the question of specie payments; but 
he intimated that what was good for New York was not good for the 
rest of the country, and that he had been very much provoked and 
almost tempted into support of inflation by the language of a com- 
mittee from Boston which had come to him a few days previously 
on a similar errand. This latter committee had so far forgotten 
themselves as to condemn the policy of purchasing bonds with the 
Treasury surplus, which he had always believed to be right and 
had ordered, and they had in fact spoken as if he were wrong. If he 
had acted as they wanted him, he said, he would have kept the 
surplus in the Treasury until there was not a greenback in the 
country ; but he did not explain how, in the meantime, he would 
have met the expenses of the Government. They had also had the 
presumption to condemn the issue of greenbacks at all as of doubt- 
ful legality. In fact, he appeared to consider the conduct of the 
Boston committee to have been so insolent and undutiful that it was 
hardly to be expected that he could listen to the prayer and opin- 
ions of bankers or merchants any more, and he dismissed the New 


Yorkers in a decidedly chastened condition. Three things appeared | 


very clearly from. the interview. The first is that every expression 
of difference of opinion with him he regards as a royal personage 
would, as a personal indignity; but, unlike royal personages, he re- 
sents it on the spot. The second is that he considers himself, pro- 
bably with the advice of Butler, the first financier in the country, 
and his solution of any financial problem as final. The third is that 
the distaste he has shown for men of mark, education, and intelli- 
gence since he entered the White House, seems to be hardening 
into a hostility which he no longer takes any pains to conceal. 


The Massachusetts Legislature has at last sueceeded in electing 
a senator in the person of Mr. Washburn, the present Governor, a 
respectable man, with decided views about Butlerism, and perfectly 
sound on financial questions. His selection means the defeat of 
Butler, and indicates the fear of the. Hoar men that any attempt 
to do better would probably result in something worse—say Banks. 
It is generally accepted with satisfaction, but it took thirty-two 
ballots to prepare people for any such solution of the solemn 
problem, as it was generally considered to be, of providing a suc- 
cessor to Charles Sumner. The pure Butler following in the legisla- 
ture proved in the last analysis to be small, and the Essex States- 
man apparently loses ground at home in proportion as he gains it in 
Washington. Mr. Dawes, we are credibly informed, sees in his de- 
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feat the natural consequence of his going off and sulking during the 


| Simmons affair—a revelation which we trust will be useful to bim 





the next time he finds himself in a pinch. Nothing is nfore certain 
than that the policy of dodging or evading the various issues which 
Butlerism is sure to present during the next two or three years 
will, in the long run, prove as fatal to the prospects ef any politician 
who resorts to it as the policy of dodging or evading the various 
issues presented by the slavery conflict proved to so many otherwise 
worthy men. Men in public life may depend upon it that the But- 
lerites will not make it easy for them to serve both God and mam- 


mon. It will not do to goa-fishing, or go ‘home on business,” or to 
“lie down and wish to be excused ”—as the ladies say—whenever 
a crisis comes. 

Butler, who is apparently, in spite of his cheek in Massachu- 


setts, in excellent spirits, has been interviewed by a reporter of the 
Herald in passing through this city, and has communicated te him 
some of his views on the financial situation. He explains the taet 
that he stands alone in the New Engiand delegation in Congress in 
favor of inflation by saying that he is the only member of it who 


| feels himself “independent of the capitalists of New England ” and 





of “ those who would enrich themselves at the expense of the inter- 
ests of the people and of the country.” He says the ery of ruin, 
with regard to inflation, ‘is raised by the holders of the bonded 
debt, and he asked the reporter, at the same time ‘closing the 
famous eye,” 
and with them take up $500,000,000 of interest-bearing bonds, the 
interest would be saved, would it not? Would not the greenback 
be enhanced in value?” His exact words may not be herve correctly 
reported, but there can be little question that, as we endeavored to 
point out last week, the ulterior aim-of the inflationists is the ex- 
tinction of the national debt by the means here hinted at. The 
present inflation is only the narrow end of the wedge. If they can 
only get the principle that Congress has the right to inflate accepted, 
and greenbacks established as true money, there will be no reason 
why they should not be used to extinguish the interest-bearing 
debt. 


“if Congress were to issue $500,000,000 of greenbacks, 


One of the most obvious consequences of the success of the infla- 
tion measure now in the hands of the President, is that it opens the 
door to all sorts of extravagance in legislation. The authority that 
can manufacture “ money ” at pleasure does not need to be serupu. 
lous in giving it away. Swift evidence of this has already been 
afforded by the demonstration in force made in the House on Mon- 
day by the so-called Canal wing of the cheap-transportation party, 
and by the revival of the Centennial Appropriation Bill, on Mr. 
Kelley’s motion, the same day, with a better prospect of its being 
passed than ever before. The Centennial Board of Finance have 
during the week made a fresh appeal for popular subscriptions to 
their stock, and in this course they have our hearty sympathy, 
and will continue to have it so long as it is persisted in. They do 
not, however, abandon the “short-cut” method of taking money 
out of the people’s pockets, and still announce that they rely on 
Congress for aid to the extent of three million dollars. This being 
the case, we greatly fear that if they fail in their present endeavor 
to obtain popular support, they will offer their latest disappoint- 
ment as one more and a conclusive argument in favor of a Govern- 
ment subsidy, and may actually persuade Congress into taking the 
same view of the matter. We need hardly say that so far from 
justifying a national appropriation, their failure now to prove that 
the Centennial scheme has any hold on the public feeling outside of 
Philadelphia would rob Congress of the last vestige of excuse for 
appropriating a single dollar; that in fact a more unwarrantable 
levying of a tax on the property of the nation could hardly be per- 
petrated. Moreover, if it is right for Congress to give at all, there 
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is no reason for its stopping short at $3,000,000, even if it was 
ever supposed that it would be allowed to do so. If the Centennial 
Board of Finance: “ want more currency,” 
to want it, why do they not ask for it, and how can they doubt 
that they will get it? 


The Civil-Service Commission bas submitted its annual report 
to the President. Mr. Eaton declares the experiment a success, and 
the President in favor of it. The officers of the Cabinet are in 
favor of the rules for the following reasons : 
persons of superior capacity and character to the service of the 
Government, and have tended to exelude unworthy applicants. 
(2) They have developed more energy and more ambition in the 
discharge of duty. (8) They have diminished the unreasonable 
solicitation and pressure for appointments upon the departments. 
(4) They have, especially where competition applies, relieved the 
heads of departments and of bureaus, to a great extent, of the 
necessity of devoting time which was needed for official duties to per- 
sons soliciting places for themselves or for others. (5) They have made 
it more practicable to dismiss incompetent men frem the service. 
(6) They have diminished the intrigue and pressure for the removal 
of worthy persons for the mere purpose of bringing other, perhaps 
inferior, persons into the service. And, for such reasons, these offi- 
cers think that it is expedient to continue the reform upon the 
method upon which it has proceeded, making from time to time 
such modifications in details as experience may show to be most 
useful. The Presideut has sent a special message to Congress with 
the report, asking for the same appropriation that was given last 
year, and permission tofmake “ a small compensation for special ser- 
vice.” The exhortations scattered through the report, imploring 
every one to stand by the President, and not to lose faith in the 
soldier-statesman, have caused a good deal of ridicule in the press, 
and, indeed, they are out of place. But one thing is evident from 
this report and that of last year, that, so far as the minor offices are 
concerned, the President and the heads of departments are really 
in favor of the reform, because it takes disagreeable work off their 
hands ; while as to the more important offices, they are almost openly 
hostile to the spirit of the innovation, because it takes power away 
from them. 





Judge Blatchford has rendered a decision in the Platt & Boyd 
ease, returning the firm’s books on the ground that the Government 
had had them long cnough, but sustaining the constitutionality of 
the Seizure Act of 1867. The books were seized by Jayne, on the 
usual aflidavits of ‘‘ information and belief,” in June or July of 1873, 
and the court seems to be of opinion that nine months is a long 
enough time for the “‘ squeeze” to last. It seems that the Circuit Court 
for the District of Maine (Clifford and Shepley, JJ.) had decided 
this act to be constitutional before, on appeal from the District 
Court, and there is probably little reason to expect the law to be 
upset now by any judge short of the Supreme Court; nevertheless, 
Judge Blatchford’s reasoning seems to us very inconclusive. His 
argument is that there can be no greater objection to the seizure of 
books than to the seizure of guods, which is perhaps perfectly 
sound, and that as the statutes authorizing the seizure of imported 
goods on suspicion of fraud, and without warrants, have always been 
held constitutional, there can be nothing in the Constitution forbid- 
ding the seizure of books and papers to find out whether fraud has 
been committed. But if this be so, why could we not go further, 
and say that there would be nothing improper in a general seizure 
of everything belonging to the firm—not merely the books, but the 
private letters of the members of it—and why should there not be an 
examination of their clothes and the cushions of their chairs in their 
private dwellings? The provision of the Constitution is against 
‘unreasonable searches and seizures,” while Judge Blatchford’s 
argument scems to be that betause a certain amount of search and 
seizure has been held reasonable, any amount is reasonable. 
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(1) They have given | 
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| taken up in discussing the Louisiana case. 
as the people are said | 
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Nearly the whole time of the Senate during the week has been 
Mr. Carpenter’s bill 
ordering a new election is pending, with an amendment offered by 
Mr. Bayard. We may as well say first as last that it is hardly 
worth while to talk of either bill or amendment, for there is every 
indication that the Administration senators intend to maintain the 
existing status. Still, there are one or two circumstances of the de- 
bate which may attract attention—Mr. Kellogg, for example, appear- 
ing once more in his old character of pettifogger and falsifier. It seems 
that a friend of Kellogg’s went the other day to Mr. Carpenter and 
begged him to desist from urging a new election, as the obnoxious 
election law of the State had been repealed, and there could by- 
and-by be a fair popular vote. Mr. Carpenter replied that this 
was a mistaken statement; that the law was still on the statute- 
book. The friend at once telegraphed to Kellogg to have it taken 
off, and this was done. But in the last hours of the legislature (or 
in the general knock-down” which, as a senator said, closed the ses- 
sion) a bill was passed repealing the repeal. Kellogg then informs 
his Washington partisans that the bad law has now quite vanished 
away. The other fact, that he has in his pocket a law which brings it 
back again as vigorous and useful as ever (and which under the State 
constitution he may promulgate at any time between now and elec- 
tion day), he somehow neglects to mention. Of this knavery the man 
was convicted in open Senate. Mr. Sherman, however, who 
always values peace and quiet at a high rate, on the next day 
offered Kellogg as his authority for the statement that such and 
such a number of McEnery men had “ acquiesced ” ; but he was in- 
formed by Mr. Bayard that he, Bayard, “ felt a doubt in accepting 
as truth anything certified by Mr. Kellogg.” 





The House has spent most of the week in discussing the Legis- 
lative and Executive and Judicial Appropriations Bill, and there has 
been some of the horse-play and good and bad joking usually at- 
tendant on the consideration of this measure. Yesterday week a 
bill to abolish mileage was reported by the Mileage Committee, and 
passed by a mileage-bill majority, 186 members voting aye, and 
the corruptionists, ‘‘ able to face the people with this money in their 
pockets,” numbering only 49, as usual. On Friday, Mr. Dawes intro- 
duced a resolution directing the Secretary of the Treasury to remit 
the duty upon the pictures which the Duc de Montpensicr istolend to 
Boston. On Saturday, Mr. Monroe of Ohio offered a bill (which was 
referred to the Civil-Service Reform Committee) providing that 
postmasters be hereafter elected by the people. On Monday reap- 
peared the familiar $3,000,000 Centennial Bill in charge of Mr. 
Kelley and Mr. Hawley (Conn.) Mr. Mawley said that the object of 
the motion was to bring the matter once more before Congress, and 
let that body say once for all whether the proposed enterprise should 
be abandoned ‘‘to the shame and mortification of the country.” 
Mr. Hale (Me.) wanted to know why the House was asked to con- 
sider a bill appropriating $3,000,000 without its being reported from 
the Appropriations Committee; but by a vote of 154 to 66 the rules 
were suspended, and the bill was made the special order for the 
5th of May. Much “ work” is reported to have been done in 
Washington for a month past by Philadelphians and other Pennsyl- 
vanians, and no doubt need be entertained of that fact. On the 
same day, another fine measure had nearly equal good luck. We 
spoke some time since of a threatened combination of various 
‘canal interests” of enormous magnitude “to open up our water- 
courses.” To the surprise of many, this scheme (on a motion to 
make it the special order for an early day) got the very large vote 
of 130 to 75—nearly two-thirds. 





The examination in the Sanborn case has left things in such a 
position as to make some explanation from Mr. Boutwell imperative- 
ly necessary, and he proposes to offer this, we are informed, not before 
the committee, but in a speech to be made by himself in bis place in 
the Senate. He will be greatly mistaken, however, if he supposes 
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that this will prove satisfactory to the public. In aspeech aman— 
especially a shrewd man—says whatever he pleases. He makes things 
prominent or keeps them in the background just as he deems most 
judicious. Consequently, a general statement can never, in such mat- 
ters as the management of the Treasury during tie past few years, 
take the place of answers to questions. It is natural that Mr. Bout- 
well should not wish to be questioned, but it would be very simple in 
us to allow him to suppose that he need notbe. Now that the exami- 
nation has revealed in the clearest manner the fact that the Treasury 
contracts were withheld from other applicants in order to be given 


The committee appointed by the New York Legislature to inves- 
tigate the charges against Ezra Cornell, the founder of Cornell 
University, have made their report. They completely exonerate Mr. 
Cornell of even the suspicion of an attempt to make pecuniary gains 


| out of his reiations with the University ; but with regard to the n 


to Sanborn, and that Sanborn’s title to precedence was based on his | 


old and notorious connection with Butler, both during and since the 
war, we may be pardoned for recalling the fact that in the Nation 
of March 20, 1873, on the receipt of the news of Mr. Richardson’s 
appointment to the Treasury, we enumerated as the principal ob- 
jections to him “ that he was an obscure man, who had not as yet given 
evidence of ability in any department; that he was a friend of Gen- 
eral Butler ; and that, although last not least, he held firmly to the 
theory that the Secretary of the Treasury had the right to expand 


the currency of the country to the extent of $44,000,000, in his dis- 


cretion.” Experience has now shown, in one short year, that each of 
these was by itself fatal. We may add that no one doubts now 
that his relations with Butler were the main cause of his 
appointment, and that it was part of the arrangement dnder which 
Butler helped Mr. Boutwell to get into the Senate. 





The condition of affairs in Arkansas and the train of events 
which led to it are, as we understand them, these: In 1872, when 
General Grant was up for his second term as President, a so-called 
Liberal Republican—Brooks—was up for the governorship of Ar- 
kansas, and a Grant Republican—Baxter—was the opposing candi- 
date. The latter was not elected, for the Grant Republicans did 
not carry the State; but they said they did, and proceeded to 
do the next best thing or a better thing: in accordance with the 
practice of Southwestern Republicanism, they counted Baxter in, and 
at the same time gave the electoral votes to Grant and Wilson. Mr. 
Brooks did not acquiesce in this, and sought relief in the legisla- 
ture; but it is not a violent presumption to presume that when the 
Governor was “fixed” the legislature was not neglected, and Mr. 
Brooks failed to get from that body the relief he sought. He next 
tried the Supreme Court, which, we believe, averred want of jurisdic- 
tion, and his cause looked dark. But meantime Mr. Baxter had 
undergone some change of heart. Various contracts into which in 
the days before the election he had willingly entered with the 
gentlemen in charge of the machine, now that he had got his place 
he declined to fulfil. Upon this the other parties to the bargains in 
question at once began to suspect something wrong in Baxter’s title, 
and very soon they declared that Baxter had notoriously become 
Governor by means of election frauds, and that they now felt this 
to be so because they had themselves perpetrated these same frauds. 
All this made some noise at the time, as our readers will recollect 
who recollect Mr. Powell Clayton’s entrance into the Senate ; but the 
languor and reaction consequent upon a Presidential election con- 
test had set in, and nothing came of the outcries of Brooks. After- 
wards, however, it occurred to some of Mr. Brooks's old enemies that 
as the refractory Baxter was in office only by reason of fraud, they 
might as well make some arrangements with Brooks and have 
Baxter out. What Southern courts and Southern laws have become 
within the past few years is well understood ; and Brooks apparent. 
ly has had little difficulty in procuring —legally or illegally—a de- 
cree under which he has seized the government of the State, and 
he now has a Brooks militia as Baxter has a Baxter militia, while 
as for the Federal commander he has orders to prevent bloodshed. 
It will be seen that Brooks, who was really elected by the people 
and who now has the support also of the Grant managers, is in pos- 
session of what is known as the inside track, and although there 
has been a sort of chance fight in Little Rock, there is no doubt 
that he will have little trouble in keeping it. 





agement of the land serip given to the State by the United States, Mr. 
Horatio Seymour comes to a different conelusion from that reached 
by the majority of the committee, Mr. Wheeler and Mr. Van Buren 
The majority and minority reports, taken together, make it easy 
enough to account for the demand for the investigation, for they 
show a great laxity of management, Mr. Seymour being of opinion 
that if the majority report is adopted, the effect of it will be to establish 
a large claim upon the treasury of the State which no lapse of time will 
bar, and which will be persistently urged in the future; while the 
majority admit that a good deal of the collateral security taken by 
the State from Mr. Cornell to secure the payments for land serip 
is worthless. But however unsatisfactory the report may be as to 
the relations existing between the College and the State, it is very 
gratifying to know that the monstrous iniquities with which Mr. 
Cornell was charged by Mr. MeGuire are utterly unfounded. 


The loss of the Ville du Havre and the Europe, and the desertion 
of the Amérique, all belonging to the same transatlantic line, within 
a few months, make up a shocking history of marine misfortune. 
All these vessels had been “lengthened.” The strange story told 
by Captain Lemarié, of the Hurope—that the officers of the Greece, 
who rescued him and his passengers in mid-ocean and brought them 
safely into port, were in reality a set of pirates who, we may almost 
say, enticed him into their vessel under pretence of rescuing bim, 
and then took possession of his to get the salvage-money —has not 
tended to strengthen public confidence in the line, any more than has 
the towing of the Amérique into Plymouth harbor, after an aban- 
donment by her commander on account of a leak. ‘There is, how- 
ever, nothing as yet to show that the ships themselves are as bad 
as some of their officers appear to be. 


The labor question in England has entered on a new phase. The 
farmers in one district in Suffolk have followed the example of the 
capitalists, and have organized an * agricultural association” t 
the demands of the Laborers’ Union. Aceordingly, the laborers hav- 
ing demanded an addition of one shilling a week to the thirteen 
which they receive at present, the farmers resolved on a * lock- 
out,” and 1,500 farm-laborers have been turned adrifi, and are 
living on an allowance of nine shillings a week made to them 
out of the funds of the union; but itis not supposed that this re- 
source can last them more than a month. In the meantime, the 
great landlords of the neighborhood are backing up the farmers 
by serving notices of ejectment from their cottages on all the mal- 
contents. The laborers appear to accept the conflict in perfect good 
humor, and a great many have already moved away to other dis- 
tricts, while some have emigrated to Canada and Australia, so that 
there is a fair prospect that the farmers may be left without any 
labor at all. They declare, however, that they would sooner retire 
from the business than submit even once to the demands of the 
union, as they feel if they did so their control of their farms would 
cease at once, and they would be liable at any moment to have their 
spring and harvest work arrested by strikes ordered by persons out- 
side the district. The affair has been magnified and converted into 
a national sensation by a letter from the Bishop of Manchester tak- 
ing the side of the laborers, condemning the course of the farmers, 
and prophesying terrible social disorganization from the introduction 
of class hatreds into the rural districts. He declares boldiy, more- 
over, that if farmers cannot afford to pay higher wages than they 
do now, rents must come down—a remark which strikes at the root 
of the whole trouble. Such enormous prices are now paid for 
estates for the sake of the social distinction and political influence 
which come from land-owning, that, small as the interest which is 
now derived from such investments, it is really more than farmers 
can afford and at the same time pay decent wages to laborers. 
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“THE DEBTOR CLASS.” 


WASHINGTON correspondent, describing the other day the 
A motives which animated the majority in Congress in its per- 
formances on the currency question, said, and we believe truly, 
that most of the inflationists in that body knew very well what the 
evils of paper-money were, so that argument on that point was 
wasted on them. But they knew also that large issues of irredeem- 
able paper would make it easier for debtors to pay off their credi- 
tors, and came to the conclusion that as the number of debtors 
in the country was greater than the number of creditors, it was wise 
policy for.a politician to curry favor with the former by helping 
them to cheat the persons who had lent them money or sold them 
This explanation of the conduct of the majority may be a 
startling and sad one, but that it is highly probable nobody can 
deny. All the debates help to confirm it. In every speech, made 
either in opposition to resumption or in favor of inflation, a portion 
of the community, known as “ the debtor class,” has appeared as 
the object of the orator’s tenderest solicitude. The great reason for 
not returning to specie payments hitherto has been the fear that con- 
traction would press hard on “the debtor class ”; it is for ‘‘the debtor 
class” we need more paper “ per capita” ; and indeed, no matter 
what proposal we make in the direction of financial reform, we are 
met by pictures of the frightful effects which will be produced by it on 
the ‘‘ debtor class.” Moreover, in listening to its champions, a foreign- 
er might conclude that in America debtors either all lived together in 
a particular part of the country, or wore a particular costume, like 
medieval Jews, and were divided from the rest of the community 
by tastes and habits, so that it would be proper for an American to 
put ‘‘debtor” or “creditor” on his card as a description of his 
social status. He might, too, not unnaturally begin to mourn over 
the negligence of the framers of the Constitution in not recognizing 
this marked distribution of American society. Truly, he would 
say, the debtors ought to have representatives in the Senate and 
House to look after their special interests; these unfortunate and 
helpless men ought not to be left to the charitable care of volun- 
teers like Messrs. Morton and Logan and Kelley. The great sham 
and pretence with which America has so long tried to impose on 
Furope, that there were no classes in the United States, ought at 
last to be formally swept away, and proper legal provision be made 
for the protection of a body of men which has been in all ages 
the object of atrocious oppression, and which seems in America, 
strange to say, to constitute the larger portion of the community. 
In travelling through the country, too, he would be constantly on the 
look-out for the Debtors. He would ask in the cities for the ‘‘ Debt- 
ors’ Quarter,” and when introduced to a gentleman in the cars or 
in the hotels, would ask privately whether he was a Debtor or a Credi- 
tor, so as to avoid hurting his feelings by indiscreet allusion to spe- 
cie or contraction ; and his amazement would be very great on learn- 
ing that there was no way of telling whether an American citizen 
was either debtor or creditor; that the “debtor class” was not to 
be found, as such, in any part of the country, or, indeed, anywhere 
but in the brains of the Logans and Mortons, and was introduced 
into the debates simply as a John Doe or Richard Roe, to give a 
ittle vividness to the speaker’s railings against property. 

Now, as in every civilized society, the vast majority of the 
population of this country are in debt, to some slight degree. 
It is only paupers, criminals, and lunatics who owe absolutely 
nothing. The day-laborer is pretty sure to have a small bill at 
the grocer’s, and all his neighbors, in the ascending grades of ; 
commercial respectability—no matter how prompt and accurate 
they may be in the discharge of their obligations—are sure to owe 
the butcher and baker and milkman a greater or less amount. 
In fact the conduct of life on a cash basis would be impossible or in- 
tolerable. Of course, too, there are scattered all over the country men 
who owe a great deal of money and to whom little is due, and whose 
interest it would be to have the coinage adulterated. But then the 
number of these persons is very small, and they are mostly great 
speculators, who pass for rich men, and whose interests Congress is 


goods. 





in reality not in the least desirous of protecting. Poor men, as arule, 
are hardly ever greatly in debt, because nobody will trust them. We 
suspect that the number of those in this city who could borrow fifty 
dollars without security would not be found to be over one-twentieth 
of the population. The persons to whom loans are made by banks, 
insurance companies, and other institutions, are almost all men of 
wealth, or men who have the conduct of great enterprises, and do 
not need legislation to help them to take care of themselves. They 
are great merchants, or manufacturers, or brokers, or contractors, 
or railroad-builders. In fact, in so far as the debtors can be called 
a class, they form a very small class, and a class of remarkable 
shrewdness and of enormous power, over whom it is ludicrous for 
the Government to exercise a fatherly care. 

The bulk of the population in this as in every moderately pros- 
perous community in the Western world is composed of creditors. 
The creditor class, in other words, contains the great body of the 
American people, and any legislation intended to enable debtors to 
cheat is aimed at nineteen-twentieths, at the very least, of Ameri- 
can citizens. Any man who remains very long in the position 
of a debtor simply, and acquires no footing as a creditor, dis- 
appears from the surface of society. Bankruptcy or the house of 
correction is pretty sure to overtake him. It would be well-nigh 
impossible in this large city or in any other to find a man who had 
no pecuniagy claims on some one else. The humblest hod-carrier 
becomes a creditor every day after making his first ascent of the 
ladder, and remains so until Saturday night, and continually 
replaces himself in “‘ the creditor class,” as long as life and health 
remain to him; and the same phenomenon presents itself in all fields 
of industry. Every sewing-girl and maid-servant is looking forward 
to a payment of earned money, and has the strongest interest in 
knowing for certain what,its purchasing power will be. 

All depositors in savings-banks, and their number in New York 
city is greater than that of the voters, belong to the creditor class ; 
all holders of policies of {insurance, all owners of Government bonds 
and State and bank stocks, belong to it also. The Western farmers 
and house-owners, who have borrowed money at the East on bond 
and mortgage, who probably make as near an approach to a debtor 
class as any other body of persons in the community, and whom 
Congressional demagogues probably hope to serve by enabling them 
to outwit their creditors, even these are not simply or mainly debtors. 
Any man who is carrying on his business with borrowed money, on 
which he pays eight or ten per cent., must be every week 
putting other people in debt to him, or he would speedily be ruined. 
The means of paying those who have trusted him is acquired by 
his trusting others. Either he is selling goods on credit, or entering 
into contracts, or rendering services which give him the position of 
a creditor, and make it of the last importance to him that the 
value of money and the state of the public mind about money should 
not be materially different six months hence from what they are now. 
Of course there is more than one way of defining the term “ self-in- 
terest.” There is one sense in which it is used by children, savages, 
and thieves, and which makes it mean immediate gratification, and 
this appears to be the sense in which it is used by the inflationists 
in Congress, in considering what is for the good of those Western 
men who owe money atthe East. In that sense, it is a good thing for 
aman to lie, cheat, steal, and embezzle whenever it shall appear 
that by so doing he will satisfy his appetites or put money in his 
pockets. But civilized and commercial, to say nothing of Christian, 
society is founded on the theory that men look forward and expect 
to carry on business for several years, and to lay up money for their 
old age, and establish their children in life, and that they recog- 
nize the necessity of self-restraint and loyalty to engagements. 
The doctrines, on the other hand, which are preached in 
Congress about the best mode of dealing with debts—that is, 
with other people’s money—have never before been heard in a civil- 
ized legislature, or anywhere outside of a council of buccaneers, 
and, if acted on by the community, would produce anarchy. The 
fact that Morton and Butler, who preach them and get them em- 
bodied in forms of words called “ acts,” are legislators, disguises, but 
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ought not to disguise, the other fact, that these two men are simply 
playing the part of receivers or “fences.” There probably never 
was a more striking illustration of the revolting immorality in 
which, as was long ago remarked, any principle of government 
is sure to land people if pushed to its last extreme, than,the theory 
which is now urged on our attention—that superiority of numbers 
will justify fraud ; or, in other words, that if the number of those 
who borrow should happen to be greater than the number of those 
who lend, “a vote” is all that is needed to wipe out the debts, 
either openly or by payment in bits of paper or pebbles. Of course, 
the converse of this would also be true—that if the lenders were in 
a majority, they would be justified in reducing ‘the debtors to 
slavery. If the question of humanity or brotherhood were raised as 
an objection, that, too, could be settled by a ballot. We laugh at 
the poor African who consults his wooden fetish before he takes any 
step in the business of his wretched and darkened life ; but when a 
Caucasian demagogue tries to show us that the springs of justice 
and truth are to be found in a comparison of ten thousand bits of 
paper with nine thousand similar bits, we listen with gravity, and 
are half inclined to believe that there is something in it. 


THE DEFEAT OF BUTLER IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

HERE seems to be in certain quarters a disposition to under- 

estimate the victory over Butler and the Ring in, Washington, 
in the election of Mr. William B. Washburn as the successor of 
Mr. Sumner. Undoubtedly, Mr. Washburn was not the best man 
in the field. Either Mr. Adams or Mr. E. R. Hoar would have 
been a more fitting representative of Massachusetts in the Senate ; 
but for all that, it seems to us that the Republicans of that State are 
much to be congratulated on the result, and that any derision of 
Mr. Washburn as a compromise candidate is out of place and to 
be depreeated. It is no small thing that the dominant party in 
a State which has hitherto been managed by a man like Butler, in the 
face of an active and well-directed opposition like that of the friends 
of Mr. B. R. Curtis, after splitting into two bitterly opposed factions 
divided really by a moral gulf, now reunites at last in the selection 
of a candidate who represents the intelligence and morality of the 
State, the dishonest faction having been driven into the ranks of his 
supporters by sheer endurance, integrity, and moral force. The 
struggle thus begun in Massachusetts must, as every one sees, extend 
over the country, and end by driving out of Washington the Ring of 
corrupt politicians who are now having everything their own way 
there. It might have been better if the present crisis had hopelessly 
broken up the Republican party in Massachusetts and given birth 
to a new one; at the same time, it was believed in that State, and 
by some of the best and shrewdest Reformers in it, that the moment 
for this had not come, and the matter is one which they must be 
presumed to understand better than any one else. 

The Reform party is all the more to be congratulated on the re- 
sult, that their opponents seem in the present contest to have 
exhausted every device their ingenuity could suggest to win the 
fight. The Butler paity is much stronger, so far as official support 
gives strength, than it was last year. The recent confirmation of 
Simmons was certainly not an event to encourage reformers or to 
make them believe that the Administration was still earnestly en- 
deavoring to “ surround itself with good men”; and it requires no 
great stretch of imagination to guess at the wires that have been 
pulled or the pipes that have been laid between Washington and 
Boston to preveut what Mr. Dawes happily calls his “ slaughter ” in 
the “open field.” We have seea the puppets move, if we have not 
seen the wires ; and we have smelt the noxious stuff that issued 
from the pipes, if we have not actually seen the gas let on. The 
early part of the struggle was managed by Butler in person, and 
when he manages in person very few expedients are left untried. 
We doubt if in any of the Butler fights of the last eight years, not 
excepting the struggle fur the governorship last year, there has been 
a more determined effort on the part of the General to make his posi- 
tion sure. Nevertheless, he has been sigually defeated, and the man 


who is now sent to the Senate to thwart his schemes is the very man 
who defeated him last year and in 1871. 

In no one of the recent Massachusetts fights has the | 
party more strenuoisly attempted to give the struggle the appear- 
ance of a contest between Aristocracy and Democracy, and in 
have they failed more remerkably. Between Mr. H. L. Dawes, Mr. 
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| E. R. Hoar, and Mr. W. B. Washburn (the only three actual candi- 
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dates), it would require a pretty keen sight to detect which were the 
Democrats and which were the Aristocrats. They are all plain 
men of the people, all coming from rural or half-rural districts, and, 
curiously enough, representing, all of them, not those parts of New 
England in which railroads and the spirit of the age have eflected a 
metamorphosis of social conditions sharply dividing the rich from 
the poor, but those parts in which the traditions of the real demo 

cracy of an older day yet linger—little country villages and towns 
where a pure and simple life is still preferred to riches got by fraud 
or to power by corruption. Mr. Hoar and Mr. Washburn are, to be 
sure, men of independent means, and have never even been sus 

ed of needing the support of rich corporations which in turn needed 
their votes, but members of an aristocratic party they certainly 
are not. 

This contest and its result have pretty clearly brought out one 
thing, that the “ daily-bath and kid-glove men” in Massachusetts 
are not, as is represented by their opponents, a number of feudal 
barons living in strong castles on the banks ef the Connecticut, the 
Charles, and the Mystic, handing down barbarous and eruel privi- 
leges from father to son, and varying the monotony of their lives by 
descents upon the lines of transportation or the peaceful fields of the 
peasantry ; but are merely those people in the State, some poor, some 
rich, some with lands, some without, some intluential, some unknown, 
who believe in and mean to obtain a decent and honest government 
for Massachusetts and the country. Butler and his friends, by 
cunningly confounding two entirely distinet things, seem really to 
have succeeded in persuading a number of people that there is some 
connection between the democratic principle on which this Govern- 
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ment was founded and ignorance and general degradation. What 
Butler calls an aristocratic government is merely a government ear 


ried on by those who are fitted by intelligence and charaeter to per 
form its duties; while what he calls a democratic ment is 
that in which ** poor boys” and * soldiers” are habitually appointed 


rover! 


to positions which they are not competent to fill, by the decision of 
a distant government, at the solicitation of demagogues like himself. 
In the Butler-Dana campaign of a few years ago the “ daily-bath 
and kid-glove” argument was used with immense suecess, but its 


day seems to have passed. 

As we said last week, the time seems to be every day drawing 
nearer when the political forces of the country will divide them- 
selves into two hostile camps, in one of which will be the honest 
people of the country, and in the other a number of corrupt officials 
who will attempt to retain their power, just as 
Hall, and Connolly did in this city four vears ago, by defying the 
will of the people. There is no substantial difference except in de- 
gree between politics at Washington-—with its Sanborn contracts, its 
District pavements, its continuous stream of scandalous appoint- 
ments—and the condition of politics in New York for many years 
under Tammany. It would require a good deal of casuistry to detect 
the difference between the part played at Washington by Grant 
and that played a few years ago at Albany by Hoffman. Neither of 
them, so far as we know, has committed any crimes, but they 
make crimes possible and respectable... The success of the anti- 
Butler party in Massachusetts is an earnest of victories hereafter in 
other fields. 


Tweed, Sweeny, 


re : =: 
ENGLAND. 
Loxpon, April 4, 1574. 
A T the Mansion House dinner, given by the Lord Mayor in honor of the 
General and his staff on Monday last, Sir Garnet Wolseley showed 
himself as good a speaker as a soldier. He described the and 
character of the campaign in a few terse, vivid sentences, threw all the 
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credit of success upon his staff and his troops, and, in the most gene- 
rous spirit (being, I believe, himself politically on the other side), vindi- 
cated the late Government from all the misealeulations and mistakes imputed 
to them by hasty partisan crities, and took upon himself the entire responsi- 
bility of whatever errors might have been committed at the outset and in 
the preparation of the expedition from imperfect: local and topograpbical 
knowledge. Moreover, he pointedly thanked the Duke of Cambridge for 
having allowed him to choose his own staff, satisfied without hesitation all his 
requirements, «nd encouraged him with letters full of good counsel and friendly 
suggestion. This acknowledgment must have been pleasant tothe ears of the 
Commander-in- Chief, who, as the honest Radical Lord Mayor remarked, bad 
not always had justice done him by publie opinion. The concluding passage 
of Sir Garnet’s speech was especially noticeable, and made a deep impression 
‘upon his audience. He said, in substance, that the success of this enterprise 
showed that a general in command should always be absolutely trusted by 
those who sent him out, and should be his own plenipotentiary in conduct- 
ing whatever negotiations might precede or follow the fighting. He 
referred to the war in New Zealand us an instance of the contrary course of 
proceeding ; and, by the bye, that lamentably mismanaged campaign against 
the Maories has left a bitter sense of unfairness and neglect in many a 
soldier's breast. But one has only to read Wellington’s despatches to feel 
the force of Sir Garnet’s words. Wellington in the Peninsula was never fully 
supported by the Government, was incessantly hampered and harassed by 
diplomacy, and constantly pressed for want of reinforcements and supplies. 
The review (which was nothing but a parade and “march past”) of 
the regiments returned from Africa in the great park at Windsor, before the 
Queen and Royal Family, was a singularly interesting and touching sight. 
Sir Garnet, on a grey horse, was the cynosure of all eyes as he rode beside 
the Queen’s carriuge, by the side of the Duke of Cambridge and the Prince of 
Wales. He is a slight, well-knit man of middle stature, with clean-cut head, 
keen and thoughtful eyes, and an almost youthful cast of features under his 
irou-grey hair. The African fever and the anxious wear and tear seem to 
have touched him very slightly. His staff were nearly all present, and some 
of them bore traces of the terrible climate and the sleepless vigilance of those 
days and nights in the bush. The return voyage had freshened them up, but 
Atrican fever and dysentery have a way of lying hid in the system and 
breaking out again after months and years, The regiments marched past with 
a good swinging step, and their drill seemed none the worse for the open order 


of their formation in the bush. But they certainly looked somewhat worn 


and haggard, and in need of native air and British beef and pudding. The 
welcome they have found has né doubt been the best of tonics. It was a 


subject of regret to the spectators that the naval brigade and the marines 
were not present with their comrades of the army on this occasion, as they 
might have been had the review been postponed till their return. They have 
now arrived, and have been cheered and feasted to their hearts’ content 
at Portsmouth and Chatham; and the Queen is expected to review them on 
Southsea Common during her stay at Osborne, and perhaps to entertain them 
in Osborne Park as she entertained the regiments at Windsor. 

The proceedings in Parliament have been as dull as the most determined 
Our political atmosphere just now is 


” 


Conservative reactionist could desire. 
what sailors who whistle for a breeze might call a “ stark, staring calm. 
The only Government legislation worth mentioning is the Land Transfer Bill 
introduced by Lord Cairns, and generally approved of by the law lords. It 
is nothing but a bill for the registration and simplification of titles, and will 
certainly neither satisfy the Land and Labor League nor alarm the territorial 
alistocracy or plutecracy. We are not going to abolish entails, strict settle- 
ments, or the custom of primogenitare just yet. The plain truth is that the 
great middle-class (the Radicals of fifty years since) are so rich, and fat, and 
well satistied with things as they are, that they don’t want any more revolu- 
tionary legislation; and until the new electors feel their power, and begin 
te use it, the authors of heusehoid suffrage, if they are only tolerably pru- 
dent, may look forward to a pretty long innings. The only danger to the 
Conservatives looming in the distance is the danger of provoking a reaction 
of disappointment, for the present Cabinet has been justly described as the 
Cabinet of great expectations, and it is not possible that these expectations 
ean be fulfilled. The deputations which have been crowding the antecham- 
bers of the Home Secretary and the Chancellor of the Exchequer have been 
one and all promised the moet attentive and careful consideration. Never- 
theless, they have been ove and all sent empty away; and Sir Stafford 
Northeote’s Budget and Mr. Cross’s Licensing Bill are due after Easter—so 
that the inevitable disillusion of the taxpayers in general, and the publicans 
in particular, cannot much longer be delayed. 

The most serious domestic event I have to record in this letter is the 
lock-out of agricultural laborers by the combined farmers of the Eastern 


Counties. It originated in the demand by some Cambridgeshire laborers 
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belonging to the Agricultural Union over which Mr. Joseph Arch presides, 
for fourteen shillings a week. The farmers say they would have granted the 
request hadit not been accompanied with the menace of a strike, and had not 
the applicants belonged to Mr. Arch’s union. However this may be, it is 
clear that these Eastern farmers are aiming a concerted blow at the union, 
and enterigg upon a contest in which they can hardly hope to be ultimately 
successful; and failure will be their ruin. For not only are the locked- 
out laborers supported by public opinion and publie feeling in their 
demand of fourteen shillings a week ; they are supported by the funds of 
the Laborers’ Union and by the contributions of the richest and most 
powerful trade-unions in the country. Nor is this all. They have the 
chance of migration to other parts of the country, where their services are 
wanted at even higher wages than fourteen shillings a week. And mean- 
while, Mr. Jenkins, the Member for Dundee, agent for the Canadian 
Dominion, is co-operating with Colonel Denison in organizing the labor market 
on the other side of the Atlantic for those who are willing to go; and New 
Zealand and Queensland are competing with Canada by the offer of a free 
passage and other substantial inducements. So that if the Eastern farmers 
persevere in their attempt to reduce the laborers to starvation-point, they 
will lose, and irretrievably, not the idle and the worthless, but the 
vigorous, the willing, and the industrious laborers; and when their fields 
are clothed with weeds, and they can neither sow nor reap, they will 
look in vain for the sturdy and patient serfs they have driven from home 
to seek a kinder country, and will:be glad to get any drudges they can 
find to do their work at any price. This movement, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, is pregnant with results unforeseen and unexpected by those who 
have provoked it, and I recommend it to your earnest attention. The far- 
mers may urge that they cannot pay higher wages unless their rents are 
reduced. The plea would be a stronger one if the farmers, especially in 
these Eastern Counties, were not to all appearances so well able to pay their 
rents, and to subsist on the surplus (if I may be pardoned the phrase) “ like 
fighting-cocks.” Still, if it be a question of rents, why, then, this laborers’ 
question becomes a landlords’ question, and the Conservative reaction will 
not be able to hold out long against The O’Donoghue’s proposal to apply 
Irish tevant-right legislation to England. Indeed, a subordinate Member of 
the Government, Mr. Clare Read, Secretary of the Local Government Board, 
and himself a tenant-farmer, has already more than once introduced and 
nearly passed a Tenant-Right Bill, supported by the leaders of his party 
excepting as to a single clause of it, which they object to as an interference 
with the liberty of contract. It appears to me these Cambridgeshire farmers 
are unconscious precursors of a territorial revolution which will not have 
uttered its last word when the locked-out laborers, who have the audacity to 
pretend that they cannot support a wife and family on less than fourteen 
shillings a week, have disappeared. 

The Archbishops of Canterbury and York are said to be preparing some 
sort of bill for restraining the excesses of the Ritualist clergy. Meanwhile, 
T have had the curiosity to compare the Passion-tide services of the Roman 
Catholic Church with those in which certain Anglicans indulge, and I declare 
to you that the ceremonial of the old faith is simplicity itself compared 
with the decorations and appointments and the elaborate mise en seéne of 
such places of worship as St. Matthias’s, Kensington, and St. Alban’s, Hol- 
born—both professing to conform to the Church of England. 

Vor literary news, let me mention the appearance of the last volumes of 
Mr. Froude’s ‘ History of the English in Ireland,’ a book that will madden 
the Nationalists and not altogether gratify the loyalists of the North, but 
which, nevertheless, contains a good many truths, somewhat too vehemently 
and harshly expressed. 

In the musical world there is little to note beyond the appearance of 
two very promising débutantes, Mlle. Heilbronn, a charming young 
Dutch soprano from Paris, at Covent Garden, and Mile. Lodi, an Italian 
from Italy. Italian singers are becoming so rare at the Italian opera 
that the appearance of one is worth recording. For the rest, to an old opera- 
goer there must seem a terrible sameness in the programmes. Since Meyer- 
beer, the only new composer worth mentioning whose works have been 
performed at our opera-houses is Gounod, and he has never received a penny 
from either for the performance of his Faust, which has been a mine of 
wealth to both. It says little for the liberality and enterprise of our managers 
that they will not produce Gounod’s Mireille (afiner work perhaps, musically 
speaking, than his Faust) or reproduce his Romeo and Juliet, because they 
cannot do so gratis. They expect the composer to be satisfied with filling 
their pockets without putting a penny into his own. M. Gounod has been a 
resident in England since the war, and neither of the opera managers has 
offered him a commission. He gives his own music at bis own concerts, and 
his songs are sung in every house where a piano and a young lady are to be 





found. But the opera-houses will only give Faust, which they can give (the 
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more’s the shame!) for nothing, the author’s copyright having, from some 
inadvertence, been allowed to lapse. 


Correspondence. 
AUDITOR.—ECOUTEUR. 
To THE EDITOR oF THE NATION: 

Srr: In a French translation of Juvenal made in 1770, by Dusaulx, a 
member of the Institute of France, I notice a passage which may throw 
additional light upon the question, lately discussed in the Nation, whether 
the French have a noun which is equivalent to our word “ listener.” 

The first satire of the first book begins with this sentence : Semper ego 
auditor tantum? Dusaulx renders this: Ecouterai-je toujours ? Ue appears 
generally to have followed the original very closely, both in the sense and 
the structure of his sentences; and it is fair to infer that he would have 
translated the word “ auditor’? by employing an equivalent French noun, 
had there been such an one current in the language at that time.—Very 
truly yours, J. A. GARFIELD. 

Wasninoton, D. C., April 20, 1874. 


THE MIANTONOMOH. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 





Sirk: In your very just notice of Col. Chesney’s recent ‘ Essays on Mili- 
tary Biography,’ lately reprinted in this country, you have failed to call 
attention to some singular errors in the statements of facts as presented by 
the distinguished author. None are possibly of much consequence, though 
one, at least, is a rather strange one for the author to have made. Pardon 
me, therefore, for alluding to it. Col. Chesney states very explicitly in the 
article on ‘The Navy of the Union,” that the monitor Miantonomoh was 
banded over to the Russians when she was in the Baltic, because our Goy- 
ernmeut feared to attempt to bring her back, and therefore weakened the 
belief abroad in the efficacy of the Eriesson system. As this vessel made 
her return trip from Europe with perfect safety, and is an efficient part of 
our navy, we think it no more than right that Col. Chesney’s attention 
should be called to bis error. W. H.F. 


ELIzABetH, New Jersey, April 17, 1874. 











\ E have received from Mr. F. B. Patterson, 61 Liberty Street, a fac- 

simile of the map of New York, published in 1728, from surveys made 
by James Lyne. It is not the earliest of our city maps, but it is one of the 
most interesting. The ‘‘common,” which we now know as the City Hall 
Park, was then the northern limit of compact settlement, and to put a pow- 
der-house on it was altogether prudent. The processes for reproduction in 
fac-simile are now so numerous and cheap that some one ought to give us 
an edition of all the older maps of New York photographed to the same 
scale.——A number of English artists and amateurs have subscribed toge- 
ther to have photographed the series of pictures by Mantegna in the Hamp- 
ton Court Palace, entitled “The Triumph of Julius Cesar.” They are the 
most important of this artist’: works, and admirably represeni the noblest 
phase of Italian art. There are nine subjects, and each plate will be about 
twenty-four inches long. Before destroying the negatives, the parties inter- 
ested in the project propose giving art institutions and those who have a 
taste for such acquisitions an opportunity to purchase them at the cost price, 
which istwo guineas for the set, and which simply covers the expense of print- 
ing, etc. As there are many students and lovers of art in this country who 
would like to know of the undertaking, we give it publicity. Any one wish- 
ing a set may address Mr. Henry Wallis. No. 24 Brecknock Crescent, London, 
N. W.—-Mr. Charles Nordhoff is preparing a book, to be an account, in a 
good deal of detail, of the existing Communistic societies in this country, 
the result of a close personal examination of them all, He will aim to make 
an accurate report of their origin and history, their religious creeds 
and practices, their industrial and social organizations, their literature, 
and their present numbers and condition. Occan Highways, hav- 
ing been discontinued, is succeeded without interruption by its exact 
counterpart, the Geographical Magazine, with a new proprietorship 
but the same able editorial management. The change of vame is decidedly 
for the better. Number I. begins with April. Messrs. Triibner & Co., Lon- 
don, are the publishers, and their agents in this city Messrs. John Wiley & 
Son.——In Part I. of the twelfth volume of the Essex Institute Historical 
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| Collections there is a biographical sketch of Miss Joanna Quiner of Beverly, 


Mass., a portrait sculptor, who thirty years ago began to attract attention by 
her works, but whose name, though she died as late as 1869, has never be 
come familiar to the publie which knows Miss Hosmer, Miss Stebbins, Miss 
Whitney, and Miss Lewis as celebrities. Miss Quiner, by the way. was like 
her parents a native of New England, but 6f French descent on the father’s 
side (Coignard).——It seems that we are to have, in Mr. Freeman’s Listorical 
Series for Schools, a History of the United States, by Mr. J, A. Doyle, Fellow 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford. The book, having an Englishman for its author, 
should be looked for with some curiosity. Mr. Conway, in one of bis letters 
to the Cincinnati Commercial, stated that a popular history of the United 
States, written by an American superior to Fourth-of-July influences, would 
be sure to have a great suecess in England. Possibly Mr. Doyle may pre 
duce something worth using as a text-book here. ——The States, a gazette ot 
American affairs, is the title of a new weekly paper published in London. 
The first number (April 2), the only one that we have seen, shows taste in 
the mechanical make-up of the paper and good judgment in the selections 
Whether the editorial ability will equal that so markedly displayed in the 
conduct of the Anglo-American Times, remains to be seen.——We are glad 
to give currency to the announcement that the Cincinnati Industrial Expo 
sition will open for the fifth year on September 2 for one mouth. It stands 
in the front rank of our national exhibitions, and its past success may be 


judged from the fact that its permanent buildings cover eight acres of ground 


in the heart of the city. 

—The printing of the great Catalogue of the Boston Atheneum Library 
has now got as far as the letter D, at an expense for the mechanical por 
tion of the work of $7,800. (The twenty years’ preparation cost, as we have 
before had occasion to remark, something like $30,000.) To complete ths 
printing, from $13,000 to $16,000 will be needed, and as the sum first men 
tioned was partly contributed by friends of the Atheneum, it is hoped that 
the $3,000 needed during the present year will be forthcoming in t 
way. Mr. Ezra Abbot, in making a liberal donation to the publishing fund, 


® same 


expresses his admiration of the ‘ Catalogue,’ which, he says, * combines the 
best characteristics of the best existing catalogues with peculiar excellences 
of its own,” so that it surpasses in fulness of really valuable information avy 
catalogue of a large library with which he is acquainted ; is equatied by none 
in typographical contrivances for ready examination; and “in bibliographi 
eal accuracy and in correctness of printing seems nowise inferior to the cata- 
logues of the Boston, Public Library or to the Classed Catalogue of the 
Library of Congress—and higher excellence in these respects is 
attainable.” 


hardly 


The references under subjects are as helpful as those under 


| authors; the detail of the contents of voluminous collections, especially of 


the treatises which are buried in them, and which are habitually 
by catalogue-mmakers, is carried to au unprecedented extent, and is of the 
Tn a word, the Catalogue is, of its kind, the best 
ever printed, and no more ought to be said to commend it to the support of 
those capable of giving generously to such an object, and of fecling a na- 
Contributions may be sent to Mr, George Abbot 
James, at the Boston Atheneum. 


neglects d 


highest value for research. 


tional pride in its success. 


—Four Irequois chiefs visited England in 1710, and were presented to 
Queen Anne. They asked—or were interpreted as asking—that she would 
send ministers to live among the Indians to teach them the religion of the 
English. At the Queen’s suggestion, the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts appointed a missionary to the Mohawks, and agreed 
to send another to the Oneidas. Forts, each to contain a chapel and a 
minister's house, were ordered to be built in the Mohawk and Onendaga 
countries. The Rev. Mr. Freeman, the Society's missionary, arrived in Al- 
bany in November, 1712, and soon afterwards went to reside at the Mchawk 
fort. The chapel “ was very decently adorned.” Queen Anne had given 
“a handsome furniture for the communion table. The Imperial arms of 
England, painted on canvass, were fixed up in the chapel” ; and Archbishop 
Tenison had sent “twelve large Bibles, very finely bound,” for the use of 
the Indian chapels (Humphreys’ ‘ Historical Account,’ etc.) The mission 
was an unsuccessful one. Mr. Freeman made brief stay among the Mo- 
hawks, who soon “ grew weary of instruction.” 
not built. The communion service provided for if by the Queen was retained 
at Albany for the use of the first English church, opened in 1716, and, we 
are informed, is still preserved. 
which was intended for this chapel, has, it appears, come into the possession 
of a correspondent of Notes and Queries. 
has on each cover the following inscription: “ The gift of His Grace the 
Arch-Bishop of Canterbury to Her Majesty Qveen Anns Indian Chapel of the 
Onondawgvs in the year 1712.” The possessor is puzzled to fix the leeation 
or trace the history of the “ chapel of the Onondawgvs,” which—considering 
that it remained unbnilt—is not surprising. 


The Onondaga chapel was 


And now, one of the twelve large Bibles, 


It is riehly gilt and lettered, and 
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—A ood deal of valuable information with reference to the “ philology 
of slang” may be found in an article in the April number of Macmillan’s, 
by Mr. E. B. Tylor, the author of ‘ Primitive Culture.’ Mr. Tylor treats 
slang, ‘despised and ignored till lately by the lexieographers,” as “a 
genuine and influential branch of speech "—“‘one of the feeders of what 
may be called standard language, which with little scruple adopts and 
adapts the words it happens to want” from any source. Slang, like other 
dialects, “is developed according to the general laws of language,” and Mr. 
Tylor describes his object in writing the present paper to be “ to choose a few 
typical examples out of the multitude of slang words in the published voca- 
bularies, and to treat them etymologically in groups, so as to display in each 
group a philosophical principle or the operation of a common cause.” A 
good many ‘of his instances are familiar enough words? or ‘expressions. 
For example, he says that it is all “stuff and nonsense” to talk of ‘ Welsh 
rare-bit”’ (the form given in Webster), and the proper spelling is rabbit, the 
word being a “ genuine slang term,” belonging to a large group of words 
‘which describe in the seme humorous way the special dish, or product, or 
peculiarity of a particular distinct "—e.g., ‘(an Essex stile is a ditch, an 
Eegsex lion a calf, a Field-lane duck a baked sheen’s head; Glasgow magis- 
trates, or Gourock hams, or Norfolk capons, are red-herrrings ; Irish apri- 
cots or Munster plums are potatoes ; Gravesend sweetmeats are shrimps ; and a 
Jerusalem pony is a donkey ”’—like Cape-Cod turkey for codfish, in our 
Down-east vernacular. The invention of rare-bit Mr. Tylor attributes 
to the “common habit of etymologists” of altering a word a littie “so 
as to put sense into it.” Grose’s derivation of the old word macaroni 
(denoting a fop), from the “ Macaroni Club, instituted by some of the 
most dressy travelled gentlemen about town,” he considers highly doubtful, 
as macaroon, meaning not only a delicate cake but a delicate coxcomb as 
well, was in use long before. Among other words or phrases about which 
some curious information or suggestion may be got from Mr. Tylor’s essay 
are bore, twaddle, the Barber (the obsolete equivalent of the cheese), bother 
(not to be derived, as in the ‘‘ absurd etymology ” of Grose, from both ear’d), 
twig, loafer, spoon, spooney (of which he says, “ How did our language do 
so long without the word, and whence did it come at last? I do not quite 
know, but at any rate the idiom is also Swiss-German. Tomake love is léffeln, 
that is, to spoon ; and the proverb -+says that Love turns many a proud lad 
into wood to make a spoon of—* Liebe macht Léffelholz aus manchem jung- 
en Knabe stolz”), fake, chop (as in “ first-chop”). 
drawn not only from the slang of educated people, Wut the cant or argot of 
tramps, pirates, vagabonds, and thieves of all nations. Mr. Tylor insists 
strongly on the fact that English is a ‘ growing” language—a principle, he 
says, which it is ‘“‘ really worth while to impress on English philologists.” 


—In the same number of this magazine will be found an interesting article 
on “Judicial Policy,” by Mr. A. V. Dicey. The judiciary of which Mr. 
Dicey writes is the English, but the article contains many reflections which 
are interesting to Americans. He enquires, first, what are the cireum- 
stances to which the merits ef the judiciary are due? secondly, how are 
these circumstances affected by the present condition of society? thirdly, 
what is the policy or course of action by which the merits of the bench 
may be preserved whilst the efficiency of the English system is 
increased? As to the first question, Mr. Dicey is of opinion that “ na- 
tional vanity suggests the answer that the merits of the bench result 
from the general virtues of the English nation”; but this conclusion, as well 
as the correlated inference that the recent judicial scandals in the United 
States have resulted from the general decline and corruption of the Ameri- 
ean branch of the Auglo-Saxon race, Mr. Dicey is inclined to doubt. He 
says: 


“The truth is, that the moral and intellectual fall of some of the judicial 
bodies in America is due to special causes, and not to the general decline or 
corruption of the nation. The American people as a whole have, like other 
nations, their special defects, but they have also their special virtues; and 
an impartial observer might well maintain that the morality of America is 
on the whole higher than thatof Europe. What is really noteworthy is that 
in several States the character of the judiciary has rapidly sunk far below 
the character of the nation, and, what is remarkable, far below the character 
of the bar. In combinatjon with the spectacle of corruption at New York, 
which, it should in fairness be noticed, has received a great, and it may be 
hoped decisive, check within the last three years, must be observed the fact 
that the Federal courts and the courts of several States, notably of Massa- 
chusetts, have maintained the high character of their judges. The theory, 
again, which attributes the excellence of the bench to the moral virtues of 
the people, is met by the difficulty that the pre-eminence in morality of the 
English public is a dubious hypothesis. It can hardly be said that freedom 
from corruption or hatred of official incapacity have ever been the marked 
traits of any Anglo-Saxon community. Neither law nor religion has put an 
end to an electoral venality which shocks the moral feelings of Frenchmen 
or of Germans, and the high character of our judges was formed during the 
period when members of Parliament accepted bribes, and flourishes in an 
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age when members of Parliament think it no shame to give bribes which 
they would feel it a disgrace to accept.” 

This is probably a very fair statement of the case ; if it were really true that 
Barnard, Cardozo, Durell, and Delahay were typically representative judges, 
there would be something ludicrous in attempting reform by driving them 
out of office. 


—An acute technical criticism ot}‘ Middlemarch,’ by Friedrich Spielhagen, 
has been running through several numbers of Die Gegenwart (Nos. 10, 11, 
12). Like most candid admirers of the work, he finds it defective when 
viewed as a whole, and to consist really of three or four separate tales, each 
of which, by itself, he declares masterly, and sufficient to establish the 
writer's reputation or to confirm it. [le pays the book the further compli- 
ment of saying that, thanks to a translation, there is no recent German 
novel which has been so widely read by his countrymen that he could use it 
like ‘ Middlemarch ’ ase familiar “ exemplification of certain esthetic laws 
by whose observance or non-observance the noble art of fiction stands or 
falls.” There is, he says, a conflict which the epic poet experiences between 
the impulse to expand into the infinite (“‘in’s Breite sich entfalten ”) and 
the «esthetic necessity of producing a distinctly limited work complete in 
itself. George Eliot, he thinks, and he adduces her preface in proof, set out 
with the intention of writing a novel for which ‘Miss Brooke’ would have 
been the proper title; but, in place of simple, self-interpreting dramatic 
action, she substituted her exuberant reflection, creating character after 
character, and story after story, until the preface becomes the portico, not 
to a country villa, but to a labyrinth. As there is no necessary end to this 
excursion in's Breite, it is not surprising that even ‘ Middlemarch’ is not a 
sufficiently comprehensive title; it should be, says Spielhagen, ‘ Middle- 
march—and sundry adjacent villages.’ The key-note of his criticism is 
struck by George Eliot herself in the beginning of her fifteenth chapter in 
the Secoud Book, where she says of Fielding that he “ glories in his copious 
remarks and digressions as the least imitable part of his work, and especially 
in those initial chapters to the successive books of his history, where he 
seems to bring his arm-chair to the proscenium and chat with us in all the 
lusty ease of his fine English. . We belated historians must not 
linger after his example; and if we did so, it is probable that our chat must 
be thin and eager, as if delivered from a camp-stool in a parrot-house. I, at 
least, have so much to do in unravelling certain human lots, and seeing how 
they were woven and interwoven, that all the light I can command must be 
concentrated en this particular web, and not dispersed over that tempting 
range of relevancies called the universe.” ‘Is it possible,” cries Spielhagen, 
“ that so sharp-sighteda woman does not see, does not even suspect, that she 
does exactly what Fielding did; and does not suspect it merely because he 
had the good taste to separate those philosophic and humorous introductions 
from the comedy proper, and, as soon as his part as play-manager was over, 
vanished from the stage, while George Eliot continues to remain, and leaves 
her characters hardly a moment by themselves!” Very severely in other 
terms our German novelist censures the everlasting ‘“ Greek chorus ” in 
‘ Middlemarch,’ not only as obstructing the natural development of charac- 
ter through the individual’s own action and utterances, but as impugning 
the intelligence of her readers. When Dorothea, after a night of great men- 
tal suffering, which showed plainly in her countenance next morning, 
ordered her maid Tantripp to bring her a new dress, George Eliot remarks 
that Tantripp would never have found the key to this riddle, and then brings 
forward her explanation. ‘In this case, as in a thousand others,” says 
Spielhagen, “she regards us as Tantripps.” The habit, whatever its effect 
upon the author, is, he concludes (perhaps too sweepingly), a premium on 
thoughtlessness and superficiality in the reader. 


—The well-established reputation of the French as students of mediaeval 
institutions is maintained by an elaborate treatise of M. Maximin Deloche, 
member of the Institute, upon “ La Trustis et l’Antrustion royal.” His 
special aim is to show that ¢rustis has no precisely fixed signification in the 
documents, but ranges from a primary meanivg of armed assistance pro- 
mised the king under oath, to the condition of those who have taken such 
oath, and from this to the group or union of such persons, the individual 
members of which were the antrustions. A secondary poiut, which he 
appears to have established against earlier writers, is that the Roman conriva 
regis, While in a certaiv sense holding a position analogous to the antrustion, 
that of a sort of pobility derived from a special personal relation to the king, 
yet were not antrustions, since their functions were essentially civil, while 
those of the antrustions were purely military. He maintains further that 
none but Franks held the rank of antrustion uutil late in the Merovingian 
period; while Franks as well as Romans might be convive regis. M. 
Deloche has not neglected the works of German scholars, especially Waitz ; 
but it should be noted that, while he refers with respect to Roth, he shows 
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no familiarity with his writings—does not allude to his discussion of the 
meaning of trustis (which is opposed to his theory), and especially in regard 
to the term leudes follows implicitly the old doctrine, that it designates a 
class of personal followers; while Roth appears to have proved that there 
was no such clas3, as distinguished from the antrustions. Whether he is 
right in this or not, no one in discussing the subject can afford to overlook 
his argument. 

—On the 28th of last month was to have been sold at Paris the Labouisse- 
Rochefort collection of autographs, which contained, among other interesting 
letters, one of Rousseau’s, which has never been printed. It was written at 
Motiers-Travers, May 26, 1764, the same day, as is known from his published 
correspondence, on which he wrote to Prince Louis-Eugene of Wirtemberg, 
acknowledging the receipt of the Abbé Mably’s ‘ Entretiens de Phocion.’ 
The present and much more important letter is in reply to an exhortation 
that he should undertake the defence of Protestantism. Rousseau says that 
he has not beer indifferent to the condition of the Protestants, and has not 
waited to be urged to denounce the harsh treatment they were undergoing, 
as his letter to the Archbishop of Paris convincingly shows. But what had 
Protestants done for him in return? Because of his ‘Emile’ he had 
been proscribed at Geneva, and had been hunted as a villain (scélérat) by 
the whole body of Protestants seeking to crush him, until he was safe only 
under the protection of King Frederic II. After all their intolerance, perse- 
ention, and banishments, it would ill beceme him to embrace their cause. 
And perhaps, he added in conclusion, “I might in trying to defend them 
utter unawares some heresy for which they would have me religiously burned 
at the stake (on me ferait saintement briler).” After all, he is depressed, 
discouraged, and suffering, and oceupied so much perforce with what con- 
cerns himself that he has no longer any time to meddle with the affairs of 
others. 

—These particulars we take from the Renaissance of March 28, which 
prints in full another letter from the same ‘collection so remarkable as to 
be worth translating. The writer was the Protestant pastor Rabaut Saint- 
Etienne, who, curiously enough, is given a bad name by Victor Hugo 
(speaking through Danton) in his ‘’93’—“le philosophe Rabaut Saint- 
Etienne, traitre comme un protestant quwil est.” Considering that Victor 
Hugo, if not a Communist exactly, is an anti-Versaillist, this sentiment 
might very well be his own if based merely upon the letter which follows. 
It is dated Noy. 21, 17°8—on the eve of the election for the States-General 
—when it was publicly discussed where they should hold their sittings. To 
counteract the general preference for Paris, Rabaut writes thus, probably to 
M. Necker: 

“Sir: The complaints you are receiving from all the provinces have 
sufficiently acquainted you with their wishes, save one, which, in prudence, 
they have refrained from expressing, and that is, that the States-General 
should not be convened at Paris, but in the heart of the provinces. In that 
immense capital, in which public spirit does not exist, or is at least mixed 
with the impure alloy of a host of private interests ; in which men's minds 
are so variable because they have no common interest ; and in which public 
opinion changes over-night because judgment is passed cather upon men 
than upon things, the danger would be very great of exposing the National 
Assembly to the tumults which those private interests might excite. Of this 
an example has been furnished by Dauphiné. So long as the assemblies 
met at Grenoble, the influence of the officials (gens du palais) rendered 
them uncertain; it was at Romans that principles were established, because 
perfect liberty reigned there. 

“ Paris has the weakness to regard itself as the nation; and the hubbub 

of the quays, the garrulity of the cafés, and the violent language of pamph- 
lets as the voice of public opinion. Public gee is in the provinces. 
There peopte judge without prejudice and think without caprice, because 
the general interest is never lost sight of, while private interests have neither 
writers nor populace at their command. It is a public desire which I have 
the honor to lay before you, and this motive alone could have induced me to 
propose to you an idea which had, doubtless, already occurred to your- 
self.” 
These brave and true words, of course, had no effect, but they show how 
history might have been changed had the voice of the provinces been heeded 
a century ago. In those days Versailles was found to be quite too near to 
Paris; that any greater distance would not now be too far off may reason- 
ably be doubted; and we may conjecture that the present compromise be- 
tween the metropolis and the provinces affords the greatest attainable 
security for the national authority. 


SUMNER’S HISTORY OF AMERICAN CURRENCY.* 
A’ a meeting of leading financiers held in this city a week ago, it was 
generally agreed, even by those who took the most hopeful view of 
the situation, that in resisting the plans of the inflationists before the peo- 


**A History of American Curency, with Chapters on English Bank Restriction 
and Austrian Paper Money. By Wm. G. Sumner, Professor of Political and Social Science 
in Yale College. To which is appended “The Bullion Report.".* New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 1874. . ’ 
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ple, it would be safest and wisest to rely mainly on the moral aspect of the 
case—that is, to treat the legal-tender notes as solemn promises to pay, 
which Butler & Co. now seek to repudiate, and not to attempt any discus 

sion of the objections to these notes as money, or of the best mode of provid 

ing a substitute for them. We have little doubt that this is a sound view, 
but it is also a somewhat depressing one. On currency questions, as on 
other questions, public opinion now more than ever constitutes the court of 
last resort. The day of leaders seems to have gone by. There is no one in 
public life now, and there is not likely to be any one, whose utterances on 
financial subjects the people are disposed to accept as conclusive. The 
inflationists in Congress hardly pretend to have opinions of their own on the 
matter at all. What they are doing, or try to persuade themselves they 

are doing, is to express the popular ideas and desires. Since, therefore, the 
Government has by a most deplorable precedent assumed the right to deal 
with the currency in whatever way it pleases, it is of the last importanes 
that the people, which sets up and controls the Government, should have 
clear and correct notions as to the nature and functions of money and the 
conditions of monetary soundness. Nevertheless, after two ber dred years’ 
experience of paper-money in every form, we find that so little is known 
about it that at this most critical period in our financial history one does 
not venture to expect of a popular vote an intelligent condemnation of it, 
but is forced, in order to save the country from being flooded with it in its 
worst form, to treat it not as money but as a national pledge to pay a debt 
This certainly reveals a defect in our system of popular education which it 
is no exaggeration to call alarming. 

Mr. Sumner’s book is in the main a record of American experience of 
what paper-money is. No people in the world ought to know more about 
it, for no people has tried it more thoroughly or has displayed so much han 
kering after it. ‘The paper-money disease,” as Mr. Gouge says in his * Fis 
cal History of Texas,’ ‘‘is hereditary with us Americans. If subdued in 
one form, it breaks out in another. To the old provincial paper-money sue 
ceeded State paper-money and Continental. Then brought almost to 
death’s door by the violence of our complaint, we searched for a remedy, 
and thought we had found one in that provision of the United States Con- 
stitution which declares that ‘no State shall emit bills of credit. The 
disease, however, soon made its appearance with new vigor; the States 
evading the principles of the Constitution by establishing corporations to do 
that which they have not the power to do themselves.” 





This was written 
only in 1852. Mr. Sumner has undertaken the history of the diseas 


, and a 
strange tale it is, and one which it is marvellous areading people should have 


forgotten. From the very landing of the Pilgrims down to 1557, the history 
of American currency is in the main the history of attempts to do without 





gold and silver coin, or, in other words, to carry on business with a purely 
American currency, which, as Mr. Kelley says, ‘ could not be carried away,” 
or, in plain English, which nobody who could help it could be induced to 
take. The first settlers tried wampum, which they borrowed from the In 
dians, and “barter currency.” In 1680, the Massachusetts Governmeut issued 
bills of credit; in 1709, more “ bills of credit.” In 1723, the Loan Bank sys 
tem was started, or that advocated the other day by that eminent econo- 
mist, Wendell Phillips, iu his letter to General Butler, and alse by the Labor 
Reformers—namely, issues of paper-money to be lent ont to people on bond 
and mortgage at low rates of interest and never paid back. Then there 
came the “Specie Bank,” which was wound up as illegal under the Act of 
Parliament called out by the South-Sea Bubble; then in 1749 more bills of 
credit, and so on down to the Revolution. Massachusetts tried more experi- 
ments than any other Colony, but in the ardor of its devotion to paper 
Rhode Island surpassed them all; and when they all went into the issue of 
paper-money together during the Revolutiovary War, the “Continental enr- 
rency ” which they set afloat, and the means used to keep it afloat, seemed to 
reproduce in a compact form all the errors of all the Colonies. The process 
appears to have been usually the same everywhere. If there was a bad har- 
vest or a war, or any other public calamity, paper-money was issued to 
“move the crops.” Then when its power was exhausted more was called 
for, and so on until it was depreciated out of use, or until there came 
some process of wiping out, and then a few years of struggle, followed by the 
old remedy once more. It was only simple agricultural commuuities, as the 
Colonies in the main were, that could stand such vicissitudes. In Rhode 
Island, the people seem to have gone mad over paper-money, and their po- 
litical contests prior to the entry of the State into the Union turned largely 
on the various devices of one portion of the population to live on the other 
portion through some species of “cheap money.” Here is the story as Mr. 
Sumner tells it : 


‘The paper-money party carried the election in 1786, and began a new 
period of mania for the colony. £100,000 were issued by a vote of the rural 
districts against the cities. The bills were to be loaned on mortgage of land 
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for fourteen years. They depreciated at once. Merchants refused to deal, 
and closed their shops. ‘The farmers retaliated by refusing to bring produce 
to the cities, and thus the urban and rural populations were pitted against 
one another in a ridiculous warfare which brought business to a stand-still. 


In Providence it was agreed to enter into intereourse for necessaries so far 
av parties could agree, and to borrow $500 to send abroad for grain. The 
farmers met and petitioned the Assembly to enforce the penal laws in favor 
of the paper-money. By these laws cases involving legal tender took pre- 
cedence of all others, and must be tried within three days after complaint 
entered, without jury, and with three judges a quorum. The decision was 
final. The fine for the first offence was from £6 to £30, and for the second 
oifence from £10 to £50. A protest by the representatives of the large 
tows against this law was not allowed to be recorded. 


“ Jobn Trevett, of Newport, complained of John Weeden, a butcher, for 
refusing bank-paper. The five judges agreed that the act was unconstitu- 
tional. A special session of the Assembly was convened, before which the 
judges were summoned to ‘assign the reasons and grounds’ of the late 
decision. Three judges came. Two were sick. The hearing was post- 
poved, <A test act was prepared and sent to the towns for approval, but it 
went too far. Only five towns approved. It proposed to disfranchise any 
one who refused the bills at equality with metal. With all this, mouey was 
so scarce that land-rents were paid in corn, and barter became common. 

“It was now determined to pay off the debt of the colony, except the 4 
per cents, one quarter at a time, in the bills received for taxes. Any holder 
of colony securities who did not come up to take his notes within a set time 
forfeited his securities. The whole debt was paid offin this way within two 
years. Three months after it was issued, the paper stood six for one gold. 
The question of ratifying the new coustitution now coming up, the paper- 
money party was for State rights, and the specie party for the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

“In the spring of 1787 there were twenty bills in equity filed in court 
for the redemption of mortgaged estates. ‘The suitors came prepared with 
paper-money in handkerchie:s and pillow-cases to redeem their lands.’ It 
was moved to have the bills counted, and the tender recorded, but the court 
held that it had nothing to do with the money before rendition of judgment, 
nor was it for them to be instramental in proving a tender. They refused 
to entertain avy motion with the latter intention. The Assembly next re- 
moved four of the judges who declared the legal-tender act unconstitutional. 
In June, 1787, the paper was at eight for one. In 1789, it was at twelve for 
one. In September of that year the action of the legal-tender act was sus- 
pended; October 12, the depreciation was legally fixed at eighteen for one, 
and debtors were allowed to pay in produce. 

‘If paper-money issues, tariff laws, and bounties on exports can make a 
nation great and prosperous, Rhode Island ought to have been the first 
State in the Union in point of wealth, though the last to enter it.” 


During the Rerolution, the country was debauched by the Continental cur- 
rency, which, as now, was extolled by the issuers as ‘‘ the best money the 
world ever saw ” ; which, to say nothing of its being ‘‘ blood-sealed,” could not 
betaken away from the people, and which was finally, after being treated as a 
good kind of “tax” on those who held it, repudiated. Then came the period 
of bank issues and resulting paper wealth, ending in the crash of 1314; then 
the inflation of the United States Bank and subsequent contraction, ending 
in the crash of 1319; then more general bank inflation, ending in the crash 
of 1824; then more bank inflation with accompanying real-estate speculation, 
until the crash of 1836; then more expansion and the crash of 1839, caused 
by the suspension of tlie United States Bank in that year; then more ex- 
pansion, ending in the crash of 1857; then the war, and the flood of green- 
backs, the feeble efforts to stem the tide at the close of hostilities, and 
finally the triumph of the inflationists within the last few weeks. 


, 


It is 2 dismal but very instructive story, aud the only fault we are dis- 
posed to find with Mr. Sumner’s telling of it is that he has not been able to 
go into it more in detail. It would be doubtless more impressive, as far as 
the general reader is concerned, if he had given more space to the experience 
of particular States; and we venture to suggest that a separate study of that 
of Rhode Island would be very valuable whenever he takes the subject up 
again, as he ivtimates in his preface that itis his purpose to do. In the pre- 
sent volume he has been foreed to content himself with a general survey, in 
order to reach the public while its interest in the subject was kept up by 


threatened or pending legislation, and by the discussions growing out of 


the panic. One of the great difficulties with which a financial writer has to 
contend is the popular indifference to his subject in quiet times, and the 
popular excitement and unreasonableness about it when it bas assumed 
pressing importance. His position is indeed somewhat like that of a preacher 
agaiust intemperance who could never get people to listen to him except 
when they were drunk. 

The Report of the “ Bullion Committee ” has been judiciously added as an 
appendix, and anybody who proposes to study the subject of finance cannot do 
better than begin by a careful study of this Report. When he has mastered ithe 
may feel sure that he stands on solid ground. If he will acd to its teach- 
ings Macleod’s doctrine, or we suppose we may call it discovery, that the 
proper way to meet a drain of bullion is to raise the rate of discount, all 
the problems of currency and exchange will be easy to him. Mr. Sumner’s 
book illustrates the teachings of the Report under a great variety of cireum- 
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stances, and we trust it may, in the present critical coudition of the country, 
have a wide and careful reading. 
KITCHIN’S HISTORY OF FRANCE.* 
os 7 guiding line,” writes Mr. Kitchin, “throughout the book is the 
growth of the French monarehy and kingdom, and this I have 
brought down to the time when, freed from foreign dangers, it was about to 


| enter on the great struggle against the disintegrating forces of fifteenth-cen- 


| 





| tury feudalism. 


This sentence describes the peculiarity of the manual. It is 
a manual, and not a historical work. But it is a manual composed with great 
care from original sources, and written with the distinct purpose of tracing 
the steps by which the French monarchy and the French nation attained 
their greatness. As a manual, the book has defects. It is written in a style 
which is often ambitious, and is never effective, whilst it lacks some of the 
business-like qualities which every student has a right to look for in an 
epitome. There are, for instance, none of those references to the authorities, 
ancient and modern, for each period, which no manual ought to be without. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Kitchin’s work, if it has faults, has the merit, very rare in 
books of its class, of being interesting, and of placing before the reader his- 
torical questions which many writings of far greater pretensions do not even 
suggest, and- much less answer. The book has at the present moment con- 
siderable interest for all those who seek to conjecture the future of France 
from a study of her past. In this respect, an abstract which brings out into 
relief the salient features of French history is perhaps more instructive than 
would be.a longer work, in which the general outline is hidden by the 
mass of details. Itis, at any rate, impossible for any intelligent student to 
study Mr. Kitchin’s book, devoted as it is to exhibiting, both by direct nar- 
rative and, still more strikingly, by repeated maps, the gradual increase 
and development of France, without being struck with the fact, which at the 
present day deserves attention, that the annals of France, if they are in one 
point of view a record of failure, are from another aspect a record of most 
extraordinary success. Of French faults and mistakes enough, and more 
than enough, is certain to be said by any modern critic. No one, however 
friendly to that country, can further deny that the faults which now mark 
French character, and the errors committed by French politicians, are not 
the vices or follies of to-day or yesterday. It is impossible to read of Marcel 
without being reminded of later French revoiutionary heroes. It is im- 
possible to read how the inhabitants of Paris were slaughtering one another, 
with the English at the gates, during the fifteenth century, without recalling 
the revolt of the Commune in the nineteenth century whilst the Germans 
were still encamped round the capital. It is further impossible not 
to notice that by some strange fatality every French effort to 
found a free constitution has ended in failure. It would, in fact, be easy, 
though hardly instructive, to fill pages with facts showivg that the popula- 
tion of Paris was in the fourteenth and fifteeuth centuries like the popula- 
tion of Paris in the days of the Reformation or during the Reign of Terror. 

It is of far more consequence to notice the two strong sides of the national 
character which Mr. Kitchin’s book places in marked relief. The first is its 
extraordinary power of recovery from apparently hopeless misfortunes. 
Take for example the condition of France in 1420. Nothing more desperate 
can be pictured by human imagination. The whole country was divided 
into two parties, which hated one another with the deadly hatred with 
which in later ages Catholics hated Huguenots or Royalists hated Republi- 
cans. The king wasinsane. Paris was in the hands of one of the most 
vigorous of English monarchs. The Dauphin was merely the head of a fac- 
tion, and was the object at once of detestation and contempt. Scarcely had 
thirty years passed before the English were driven from France, aud the power 
both of the monarchy and of the nation was greater than ever. This ca- 
pacity for national resurrection from the depths of national humiliation was 
never more signally displayed than by the generation of Frenchmen who 
rallied from defeat under the enthusiasin inspired by Jeanne Dare. But 
the same display of unexpected vitality after apparently crushing blows has 
been displayed often enough by the French nation to foree both friends and 
foes to take into account, when speculating on the future of the country, the 
possibility that French power may again revive with unexpected rapidity. 

The second and more permanent feature of French history, and the cha- 
racteristie which makes that history a record of wonderful success. 
is the power which the French have shown of assimilating to themselves 


| provinees which by descent and language really belonged to other nations. 


This is the feature which Mr. Kitchin’s history brings out with extraordi- 
nary clearness. A study of the series of maps in which he traces the growth 
of the country which we now call France is more instructive than hearing 
many historical lectures. You see at once from them how limited original- 
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ly was the sway of the French monarchy. It was, in fact, at the end of 
the tenth century little more, as far as the royal domain was concerned, than 
Paris and the country immediately round it. Beyond these limits the royal 
authority was acknowledged in theory but nearly funrecognized in prac- 
tice. The annals of France are in reality the account of the steps by 
which the power which ruled at Paris by degrees attained rule over 
the whole of modern France. The combination of cireumstanees which 
led to the growth of the French kingdom, and, what is in this case the 
same thing, the formation of the French nation (and the coincidence between 
these two facts ought never to be overlooked) is sufficiently remarkable. 
But what is even more noteworthy is the assimilative power of the French. 
The South of France, for example, had originally little more connection 
with Northern France than Fraace at the present day has with Italy. In 
many points of view, South and North were antagonistic. The circumstan- 
ces under which the power of the North was established must have left the 
bitterest memories. But for all that, Southern France became fully and en- 
tirely part of the common country, and when French royalty was al! but 
overpowered by the English, it found refnge in the South, and was brought 
back thence in triumph by an outburst of national feeling. A whole school 
of writers complain with reason of the perversions of historical fact caused 
by French sentiment, which insists on treating all portions of modern 
France as if they had always formed part of one country. Such falsifica- 
tions of history are, like all other untruths, to be regretted. But their suc- 
cess is of itself a curious proof of the skill with which Frenchmen have 
blended with themselves populations which historically are not French. 
Take an example which Mr. Kitchin’s book suggests : Normandy had been 
occupied by foreign invaders, and had been ruled with great success by her 
own vigorous dukes. From the moment when John lost the duchy, all sense 
of connection with the kings and nobility of England vanished. A similar 
remark applies to the various possessions which the English Crown held for 
long periods in France. In an extremely short time after the expulsion 
of the English, the countries which had been ruled from England were per- 
manently gained over to France. The French have succeeded exactly in 
those points in which the English have failed. France has never had a 
province which has stood to her in the relation of Ireland to England. There 
is not even any part of France so separate from the rest of the country as, 
in a certain sense, even Wales is from England. It is not that there have 
not been portions of France where the mass of the population spoke another 
language than French. German is to-day the tongue spoken in the country 
districts of Alsace, but only the wildest enthusiasts for German unity main- 
tain that the population of Alsace is not French at heart. What is the 
cause of this power of assimilation? A good deal must be attributed to that 
complex body of influences which are termed “ national character,” because 
they are not fully analyzed and understood. But it is possible by a compari- 
son of English failure with French success to point to the special characteristic 
in which the two nations differ, and which, more than any other, has influ- 
enced their treatment of annexed provinces. [nglish institutions and Eng- 
lish freedom are built up on the idea of privilege. The tendency of French 
institutions, as well as of French history, has been to develop the idea of 
‘“‘equality.”’” Neither conception is wholly bad or wholly good. The idea of 
privilege is closely connected with the strict regard for individual rights, and 
with that respect for law, even when the law is unequal, which has been 
one of the best traits of English society. It is, however, also connected with 
a very narrow conception of rights, and with a tendency to respect and keep 
up iniquitous class distinctions. The idea of equality, on the other hand, 
tends to the extension of wide notions of humanity, and of what are called 
the rights of man. It is, however (as has time after time been pointed out), 
not a sure support for individual liberty, since aspirations for equality may 
be satisfied under the rule of a despot, who makes all men equal but sniffers 
no one to be independent. Whatever be the respective merits of the two 
conceptions, it may easily be seen that a nation which desires equality rather 
than privilege has great advantages in the process of assimilating conquered 
provinces. A province conquered or annexed by France has often been ill 
governed. But its inhabitants have been as well governed as other French- 
men, and, being treated like Frenchmen, have soon come to consider them- 
selves citizens of France. On the other hand, England has constantly 
estranged even men of English descent by treating them as though, because 
they lived without the limits of England, they were not Englishmen. 
Mr. Froude’s History of Ireland coutains on this point much from which 
those who least admire its tone and principles may gain instruction. The 
English settlers would at one time have been perfectly content to share the 
rights of Englishmen and continue part of the English nation. No English 
ruler but Cromwell ever attempted to join them to England by the simple 
expedient of placing them exactly in the same position as their fellow- 
countrymen. No attempt was made at union till union was disliked by the 
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ation. 


greater number of all the inhabitants of Ireland. The growth of the Prench 
nation is the growth of a state which extended equality to all its citizens 
The failures of England all result from a love of privilege which forbids the 
extension of equal rights to conquered countries. 
SOURCES OF STANDARD ENGLISH.* 

— persons know what rapid progress has been made during the ! ten 

years iv exploring the early history of the English language. The name 
of the Early English Text Society and of its director, Mr. Furnivall, must 
indeed have become more or less familiar to a large number of readers; bat 
any definite knowledge of the extent and variety of their labors is compara 
tively rare even among the subscribers to their publications. Most of us have 
been quietly waiting for some one to study up the results of their work, and 


present it in a popular form. 
is a book of this sort. He has gone through the new texts, gathered t] 
good things from their notes and glossaries, added the results of his own 


Mr. Oliphant’s ‘ Sourees of Standard English’ 


4 


study. brought all to order, and here presents it to us colored not unples 
sautly with a style of his own, 
He begins with Anglo-Saxon and gives a summary of its traits as the 


foundation of modern English. He dwells most on forms which have giv 
rise to living idioms that now seem obscure and irregular, such as plurals of 
nouns formed by change of vowel, like man men, qoose geese, or by the addi 
tion of -en, like ox oxen, relies of a declension at 
than that which added -as or -s, The verb-forms also which we call ir 
lar are Anglo-Saxon, and so are many periphrastic expressions which havi 
modern air, such as, hé gdeth rdedan, he is going to read; ie td 
hebbe, I have to drink ; twrieron té farenne, they were to go. 
From Anglo-Saxon he passes to the year 1120 or thereabouts, and cha 
acterizes the dialects of English which were then emerging, the Nort! 
the Midland, and the Southern. 
test-words, are given at length. 
stand singing” “we standes singande,” the Midland man 
gende,” the Southerner “ we standcth singinde.” 
of pronunciation and of meaning in old words, and the new words as they 
appear. Thus, in a copy of .Elfric’s ‘ Homilies,’ A.p. 1120, @ begins to appear 


a 
aso? 


nh 


one time more cammon 


regu 
‘ 


) 
arincenne 


ern, 
Their leading peculiarities, test-forms, and 
For example, the Northerner says for “we 


oe » , 
we sfanden sin- 


He also gives the changes 


mér, more, for mir ; dn, one, for dn; here also ¢ changes to ch, riche for 
rtce, chiesan for cedsan, choose, and the like; the old interrogative hwam, 
whom, appears as a relative; bread takes the place of ALis, loaf; hatrede 
of 
later date, in a collection of King Alfred's ‘Saws,’ is the first appearance of 


comes up for hate; lah, low, appears for the first time. a somewhat 


gentleman ; and so on, fact upon fact, page after page. The chief charac. 
teristic authors are taken up in order of time, and the words and phrases 


which first appear in them are quoted, with references to the places in which 
they are to be found, so that the book presents a history of the language iu 
the most interesting form. into and 
examine them én loco. The exact meaning and uses of expressions which 
have most puzzled theorizers in grammar are often made plain and certain in 
a moment by such knowledge as this. It has been a mooted question whe- 
ther the a in many a time is a preposition or an article. Horne Tooke and 
Archbishop Trench, and others, suppose it to be an old of in disguise. If 
we turn to it in Oliphant, we find that it first appears in Layamon, mony 
enne thing, many a thing; moni ennes monnes bone, many a man’s bane, 
1 and the declension of the enne, ennes settles the nature of the word at 
onee. Attention has lately been called to “ Would God I had died for thee”; 
“* Would to God.” Johnson pronounces the latter acorruption of God would 
in the sense of may God please, and warns the English-speaking world against 
it. In Oliphant it is given as appearing for the first time in Robert Man- 
ning, page 331, where the inflection is plain: ‘‘Wulde Gode that many 
swyche wommen wore.” 

This is just what we want to know, and Mr. Oliphant has done good ser- 
vice in bringing together and making easily accessible so much of this hith- 
Ten years ago, when the Early English Text Society 
began its work, vot a page of this book could have been written. In ten 
years more, it is to be hoped, every early manuscript of our language in ex- 


We see the words as they spring 


Use 


>). 


vews 


| istence may be printed and annotated, and all things made ready for another 


these 
texts promise to do the work, if they can get the money to pay for the print- 
ing; and to that end everybody who cares for the language ought to sub- 
scribe for the yearly issues. 


ten years’ work en a scholars’ historical dictionary. The laborers at 


Special points with Mr. Oliphant are the treatment of dialectie peculiari- 
ties and Danish influences. 
sponding Scandinavian and Teutouie words are often so much alike that the 


The latter we think he overrates. The corre- 
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closest investigation fails to tell which is the parent of a given English word. 
In some of the words which he gives as Danish, the greater apparent nearness 
of the Scandinavian word to the English is only negative, only the absence 
and does not indicate any real phonetic approach of the root 
of the word to the English form. In other examples, it would have been 
more accurate to say that the Anglo-Saxon word was modified in pronun 
ciation by Danish influence than that it was superseded by the Dauvish word; 
It must be noticed also that he is a thoroughgoing Teuton, and spurns al 
help in talking from the Gallic side. Teutonism is just now the fashion with 
Young England. Mr. Oliphant cannot help envying Orrmin, he says, that he 
has ready to hand such a word as unndethshildignesse, so that he has no 
need to write the Latin immortality. But he need not be ashamed of his 
Norman ancestors, whatever he may think of his French cousins. 


of inflection, 


The carly part of the book is disfigured for American and German readers by 
its use of Rask’s classifications of the early inflections, which have been long 
known to be all wrong, but which, it seems, English conservatism still adheres 
to. Mr. Oliphant recognizes most cordially, or, to speak Teutonish, greets 
with the heartiest greeting, the work of Americans on our common speech. 
He complains of us, however, for writing honor instead of honour. He says 
we pare down its history, and we lower it to the level of the Latin 
words that came in at the Reformation. And there is truth in what he says 
Students of language in old books can hardly help thinking of it as primarily 
a record, a monument; but it has also a living face looking to the future- 
The weightiest reasons for preferring one form to another are not to be 
drawn from its office as historian, but from its power to fit the wants, save 
the toil, and enlarge the forces of future generations. Our lawyers are happy 
in being able to discard the cumbrous fictions of the common law, our scho- 
lars not less so in cutting loose from the learned lumber of the old spelling. 
Our English cousins will follow us by-and-by, though it must needs be with 
unequal steps. 


NORTH AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY.* 

\ ] i have only the first three volumes of this work (upon the ‘ Land Birds’), 

the concluding portion being announced for 1875; but as the remainder 
will no doubt compare closely with the parts in hand, we may attempt now 
to judge the whole work. The authors have unusual facilities for preparing 
an exhaustive treatise—opportunities which, as leading ornithologists of the 
day, they cannot but use to the best advantage. Masters of the literature of 
the subject—especially conversant with the voluminous scattered records of 
the last thirty years—and commanding the entire material of our public col- 
lections, they have further resources in the MSS. archives of the Smithsonian 
relating to the birds of remote and inaccessible portions of the continent. 
Qualified to use their opportunities judiciously and effectively, they have 
prepared a work marking an advance in the history of the science as decided 
as that accomplished by Audubon in his day. The work at once becomes 
the authority upon the subject; while the circumstance that it embodies the 
results of an activity in this field of research which has left comparatively 
little to be learned of our birds, renders it probable that it will never be 
superseded—at least as long as present methods of ornithological study 
endure. 

The technicalities of the work, both descriptive and bibliographical, rest 
mainly on the basis of Prof. Buird’s publications of 1258 aud 1%64-’66, much 
matter of this kind being transferred from his famous ‘Ninth Volume’ and 
which gave such an impetus te the study, and remained until 
receutly our chief authorities. This matter has been duly enlarged to em- 
brace information up to date, and carefully checked by Mr. Ridgway, the 
junior author, already so favorably known for the accuracy and extent of his 
critical researches. Wedoubt if eveu the birds of Europe have ever received 
equally exhaustive treatment ; ours certainly have not received it hitherto. 
This portion of the work commands great confidence. The analytical tables 
of comparative characters have never been surpassed, and seldom approached, 
in clearness, accuracy, and foree of application. We note with pleasure the 
discrimination made throughout in the severe handling that nominal species 
reeeive, and the equally vigorous reduction to the grade of geographical 
varieties of numerous accredited species—a method of interpretation of cer- 
tain vexed questions ouly once before systematically applied to ornithology. 
We fully approve the rules by which the authors have been guided on these 
poiuts, believing them to be deduced from fairly established, though as yet 
vot generally recognized, laws of animal variation under climatic influences. 
The somewhat perilous license (so to speak) which may be reasonably feared 
to be hidden in the term “ var.’”’ has in general been scrupulously avoided, 
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though in some cases analyses have certainly been pushed to an extreme— 
not that the slight peculiarities are inappreciable, but that they fall inside 
the limits of that purely individual variability which no ornithologists mean 
to designate by name. Some of the numerous new trinomials of this work 
will unquestionably be relegated to the synonymical lists. 


However much of the professed ornithologist’s attention these matters 
claim, the biographical portions of the work are its prominent feature, and 
the one of most general interest. We have had nothing of the kind, in con- 
nected shape, since Audubon. Though much material had accumulated, in 
local works and various scientific publications, it was scattered, and too frag- 
mentary to be generally available, while it remained, moreover, undigested. 
The present series of biographies has been entirely prepared by the veteran 
ornithologist, Dr. Brewer, who adds to his own life-long experience a com- 
mand of the whole record, both published andin MSS. His matter, original 
and compiled, has been varefully and, we think, successfully reduced to an 
epitome of our present information upon the subject. His well-known 
specialty being odlogy and its accompaniments, these important items in 
the life-history of birds are brought into merited prominence. We have often 
wondered what there is about bird-biography which makes so many writers 
“slop over” when they touch it, with a frequent tendency to run to poetry. 
Such an impulse undoubtedly exists, and it is similar to that which usually 
urges the entomologist to gush over the mechanical and architectural ingen- 
uity of insects. Dr. Brewer’s style is almost singularly simple and straight- 
forward, free to the last degree of even the writer’s personality. Being very 
unlike that of Wilson, Nuttall, or Audubon, his colorless narration easily 
avoids what may be deemed the faults of these authors, and is favorable to 
the plainest statements of fact. Dr. Brewer’s contribution to the work is 
unparalleled in extent in this country, and pre-eminent in accuracy. 

The geographical scope of the work offers one extremely important con- 
sideration, in the annexation, zodlogically, of Greenland to North America. 
The birds of that country have never before been formally included among 
ours, while European writers have alternately claimed and disowned them. 
They unquestionably belong to us. There is a well-known law which 
arranges faun of insular regions not according to width but depth of inter- 
vening water, as is most strikingly illustrated in certain of the East Indian 
zodlogical provinces, where the line between totally distinct faunal areas 
runs net between widely separated groups of islands, but through a deep and 
extremely narrow strait. Greenland belongs to us on both counts; and 
there is, moreover, ample geological evidence that it was a part of North 
America daring the tertiary period. 

A fault of the work meets our eye too obtrusively to be passed over. 
Insufiicient attention has been paid to preparation cf the synonymical lists 
and references to authorities for localities. Not that the quotations are not 
sufficiently numerous for all practical purposes—in fact, more volaminous 
than the general reader might desire ; but that those given are too frequently 
imperfect. The references sometimes mislead, or fail to lead at all. How 
muny could guess that on p. 225 “N. 9 (Cass. R. A. S. 1860, 138)” meant 
Proceedings of the Philadelphia Academy of that page and date, with refer- 
ence to New Grenada, or that “ LAwr. iv. 104,” signified the ninth volume 
of the Annals of the New York Lyceum? While purely typographical 
errors, such as might be brought home to the publishers, are rare, other 
blunders of the text, which only the authors could have avoided, are too fre- 
quent. We trust that these little defects will not appear in the remainder 
of the work, and we would suggest that a list of authorities cited, ex- 
plaining the arbitrary contractions of the references, would meet the other 
difficulty. 

The general appearance of the volumes justifies the publishers’ assertion 
of their superiority over anything of the kind that has appeared in this 
country. The typography and presswork are elegant. We admire the il- 
lustrations, and cannot but congratulate the authors upon their successful 
representation of the objects of their study. No clearer or more instructive 
cuts than the outlines could be desired—they would almost serve for text; 
while the full-length portraits are spirited and lifelike. Printed in cold 
weather, upon extremely smooth unsized paper, the impressions are even 
remarkably perfect. The large series of colored heads are an attractive 
feature. The difficulty of this kind of work must be experienced to be 
fully appreciated. The drawing is accurate, while the hand-coloring is 
more faithful than any we have ever seen elsewhere, excepting in the 
‘Fauna Boreali-Americana.’ The credit of these beautiful illustrations is 
mainly due to Mr. Ridgway, whose artistic attainments are evident 
throughout the work in the successful naming of colors for descriptive 
purposes. We should not omit to add that the work opens with analyti- 
cal tables of the higher groups of birds, and that the third volume closes 
with a copious glossary and index—the latter only relating, of course, to 
the portions already issued. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW FOR APRIL. 


T is many months since the North American Icview has been so much a | 


review—that is, so literary—as it ie this month. A long article is given 
to the novelist Turgenef; another to the last volume of Mr. Upham’s * Timothy 
Pickering’; the critical notices take up au unusual number of pages, and all 
of what pages remain are devoted to disquisitions mostly historical. Among 
the notices of books, one of the best is that which reviews Mr. James Par- 
ton’s ‘ Jefferson,’ and the reader will wish there were more of it. Mr. Par- 
ton, in his literary character of au exaggerated newspaper reporter, with 
every mental, moral, and spiritual qualification and disqualification of that 
class of our fellow-citizens, has exemplary justice done upon him, though 
the critical punishment precisely adequate to his offences has yet to be dis- 
covered. And Mr. Parton’s subject and idol, Jefferson, is commented upon 
as only a Hamiltonian, properly indignant at Mr. Parton’s one-sided way of 
dealing with a great man’s character, motives, influence, and abilities could 
do. That the two rivals represented with remarkable distinctness two ten- 
dencies in political philosophy which always oppose each other, Mr. Parton 
sees, as everybody can sec; that this opposition is elemental, necessary, and 
beneficent, he apparently does not see, and he forthwith becomes so blind a 
partisan of Jefferson’s phrase-making French democracy and sans-culot- 
tism, that he finds no absurdity in that statesman’s wish to abolish the titles 
of Mr. and Mrs.; no impertinence in such performances as his unmanuerly 
reception of the British Minister; and no lack of foresight and insight in his 
adoration of the numerical majority or his willingness to turn repudiator. 
All of this weak side of Jefferson’s character Mr. Parton’s reviewer has 
brought out, and we suppose he may congratulate himself on having done 
something to counteract the mischief wrought by the popular moralist who has 
preached the wickedness of unpaid promissory notes with Whig signatures 
appended, while scattering broadcast such biographies as those of Butler 
and Jackson and this of Jefferson. 

Mr. Parton’s manner, as well as his method, of looking at his subject 
receives some much-needed attention. His critic admits that a man writing 
serial history cannot be expected to give his work the same finish as he 
might were his time aud tastes at his own disposal; but he should not per- 
mit himself gross carelessness and indecorum : 


“We doubt if even the ‘ gods’ among his public were moved when they 
read.that the Agricultural Society of France under Napoleon ILI. was ‘ tem- 
orarily dishonored by the name of Imperial’; or were especially impressed 
y the magisterial bits of moralizing scattered here and there, like this on 
Tom Paine’s convivial ways, which ‘lured him, perhaps, into habits that 
prevented his ripening into happiness and wisdem ; for no man can attain 
welfare who does not obey the physical laws of his being’ ; or thought it in 
good taste to call the French negotiator in the X Y Z business ‘the head 
striker,’ or George III. ‘the hereditary Dunderhead,’ or to describe Galileo 
as ‘ tried by tonsured savages,’ or to head a chapter with ‘ Thomas Jefferson 
as a Sorehead.’ With the exception of the ‘ Sorehead,’ these and mauy similar 
errors of taste have been allowed to reappear. Equally reprehensible is the 
tone which Mr. Parton often adopts in speaking of the great characters he 
describes. Time has enabled us to see clearly in many places where our 
ancestors were groping and blundering in the dark. The historian writes as 
a superior being; but this advantage of birth does not warrant him in as- 
suming a patronizing, half-contemptuous familiarity of manner towards 
those who were the best in their day. Even the shades of such men as 
Washington, John Adams, and Jay should be approached with respect. 
This kind of pertness, too common in daily journals, ought not to be ad- 
mitted into books.” 


Other books criticised are Mr. O. W. Holmes, jr.’s new ‘ Kent’s Commen 
taries,’ Sohm’s ‘ Procédure de la Lex Salica,’ Stephen’s ‘ Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity,’ Liechtenstein’s ‘ Holland House,’ Baxmann’s ‘ Policy of the 
Popes, from Gregory First to Gregory Seventh,’ Professor Cooke's ‘ New 
Chemistry,’ and half a dozen more, learned or readable, or both, as the case 
may be. 

The essay entitled “Iwan Turgéniew ” will raise several questions, and, 


——— 
numerous. Many of the great writer's qualities and beauties are delicately 
pointed out, but whether his secret has been discovered there may be doubt— 
We have, 


last Ww ord on the matte 


doubt which a careful study of novelist and critic might remove. 
as yet, not found ourselves thinking that the 
been spoken, but Turgenef’s 
and much to be liked. 

“The New Trials of the Roman Church,” by Mr. E. Gryzanovski, is an 
historico-philosophiec essay of which we perhaps do not get the drift. We 


make it out to be in general a condemnation, severe and total, of state inter 


admirers will see in the essay much to instraet 


| ference in the province of the church, and a demand of respect and honor for 








| 


first, the question why we are to spell the novelist’s name as the reviewer | 


spells it? The problem of transliteration is a very difficult one ; but surely 
in this instance it, or a part of it, can be solved in some better way than by 
taking the German w to represent a sound which can be fully rendered by 
the f of our preposition “if” or the “#f” of “ cliff.’ The German wv is a 
character not known to the Russian alphabet ; and there scems to be no 
reason for our getting at the Russian v or f sound by a circumlocutory road 
through German, when we can at once put into the name our own English 
v or f. We suppose we have as much right to offer our alphabetic characters 
for general use in transliteration as the Germans to offer theirs. Tour- 
guéneff, as the French have it; Tourgueneff, as the late Nicholas Tourgueneff 
(a life-long exile in France) used to write it; Tourgenieff, as we see it in the 
last Atlantic ; Turgenef, as we have ourselves beeu in the habit of writing it, 
all seem to be of more nearly universal intelligibility than Turgeniew. 

Az to the merits of the criticism, there will be no question that they are 


| describes the aspect of society there as Mr. Pike actually saw it. 


‘‘a higher will and a higher law, outreaching states and outliving empires,” 
and pointing men to “something, no matter whether real or ideal, higher 
than the state can give.” This something is not the Roman Chureh: * This 
ideal Catholicism has never yet existed in form of a ehurch, and the Roman 
Chureh has generally (to say the least) coexisted with moral and political 
decay.” Perhaps a well-managed Commune comes as near as anything toe 
being the desideratum: “ The Catholic sentiment cannot be got rid of; and 
when it cannot appeal to the Catholicity of religion, it will appeal to the 
Catholicity of philosophy, its scientific substratum, or io that of socialism, 
its ethical substitute.” In this Holy Empire there shall be union in all es 
sentials, liberty in all non-essentials, and love in everything: * [tis Utopia, 
we know. It cannot come to us, nor could we reach it if we went in search 
of it. But the use of an ideal is that it determines the direction of our path, 
and the value of human progress lies far more in its direction than its speed.” 
With this eloquent expression of a somewhat gloomy but elevated feeling 
this interesting and suggestive essay closes. Meantime, while Utopia, sem- 
per recedens, is thus sought, “it is important and salutary that the worship 
pers of state omnipotence should be occasionally detied and reminded of the 
existence of powers that can resist brute force, and of laws that 


dent of majorities.” 


are indepen- 


Mr. James C. Welling examines most thoroughly the evidence bearing on 
the long-mooted case of the men of Mecklenburg County, Nerth Carolina. 
He decides, and apparently with entire justice, that the famous Mecklenburg 
Resolutions were not a Declaration of Iudependence, as some zealous North 
Carolinians have asserted. He shows, however, that the Mecklenburgers 
were a gallant set of men, who, so early as May 31, 1776, had a clear view 
of what would be their anarchical condition in case the Parliamentary out- 
lawry of Massachusetts should remain in force and extend itself to the 
other provinces. Against this contingency the resolutions wisely provided 
by framing a system of county government. 

Mr. Parkman and Dr. George Ellis are the authors of the remaining con- 
tributions in the North American, Mr. Parkman's topie being * The Aneient 
Régime in Canada, 1663-1763,” and Dr. Ellis’s ‘* The Life of Timothy Pick- 
ering.” 





Evil seems to have been the plight of the Canadian, especially of 
the Canadian gentilhomme and the Canadian official, a hundred and fifty 
years ago. Feudalism, absolutism, and the French inaptitude as colonists 
produced some curious results. Dr. Ellis’s essay on Pickering shows an ap- 
prehension of the fact that perfect human beings are comparatively rare, and 
that history, even when transacted by veuerated men, is transacted by persons 
with infirmities and capable of prejudice and mistake. This knowledge has 
not been too common among our historians, who have canonized an excessive 
number of otherwise admirable personages. 


The Prostrate State. South Carolina under Negro Government. By 
James S. Pike, late Minister of the United States at the Hague. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co, 1874.)—Mr. Pike’s book contains a great deal 
of valuable information as to the present condition of South Carolina, It 
was written in that State in the months of February and March, 1873, and 
It dis- 
cusses the negro as he is, the present methods of legislation, the finances of 
the State, the state of the press, the rivalry between the blacks and “ yel- 
lows,” and also gives accounts of some of the more prominent politicians of 
the day. Itis not a pleasing picture, but it seems a true one, and at the 
present moment, when the South Carolina taxpayers are endeavoring to re- 
deem the good naine and fair repute of the State, and are humbly appealing 
te an apparently hostile Government in Washington, we wish very much 
that Mr. Pike’s book could be read, and the startling facts it contains be con- 


| sidered, by every adult citizen of the United States. 


Geographie der Alten Welt, Fiir héhere Lehranstalten. Von Dr. A. C, 
Miiller. (Berlin: Carl Habel. New York: L. W. Schmidt. 1874.)—The 


; plan of this work is substantially that of the geographical portion of Baird’s 
| ‘Classical Manual,’ which has for so many years done good service in Eng- 


| lish and American schools; but it is thoroughly indexed, which Baird is not, 


and contains nearly twice as much matter, without reckoning the appendiz, 
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in which are to be found special chapters on Jerusalem, Athens, and Rome, 
and’the Routes of the Ten Thousand and of Alexander the Great. These last 
are simply the itineraries of the Greek historians themselves; with the moot 
questions of the modern identification of the places mentioned Dr. Miiller 
does not concern himself. Hand-books of this sort would be vastly improved 
by interleaved maps containing only the details enumerated in the text. 
L'Espagne. Par Le Baron Ch. Davillier. Illustrée de 309 gravures 
dessinées sur bois par Gustave Doré. (Paris: Hachette; New York: F. W. 
Christern. )—Spain, from its isolated position, and the manifold difficulties in 
the way of roads aud inns which it presents to the traveller, and the fre- 
quency of civil war within its borders, has remained more unknown than 
almost any part of Europe, and this in spite of the temptations which it 
offers in the way of pictures, Moorish ruins, and wonderful scenery. Baron 
Davillier’s work is of too cumbersome a shape and size to be of much ser- 
for reading, although the letterpress is interesting and accu- 
rate. Its chief value lies in the illustrations ; yet in none of Dore’s designs 
do the limitations of his powers stand out more clearly than in these. Take, 
for example, the illustration on page 21, in which he tries to make his 
picture more impressive by representing a diligence going over a precipice, 
with passengers falling through the air, struggling horses, ete., ete. The 
trick is worthy of the eheapest illustrated papers. Avother conspi- 
cnous fault of this artist is bis carelessness in architectural draw- 
ing. In the illustrations of the Alhambra this is especially noticeable. 
Ie has drawn with a certain fidelity the various types of peasants to be seen 
in different parts of the country, and those illustrations, too, which are ap- 
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parently copied from photographs are tolerably correct ; but one must after 
all recur to the photographs to be sure of obtaining a just idea of Spain. 
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YIE ADVANCE ORDERS FOR 
Auerbach’s new novel, ‘ Waldfried,’ having ex- 
hausted the first edition, and necessitated the 

printing of a large second edition, the pubiication is 

unavoidably postponed until next week. Price $2. 


THE FIRST EDITION OF SUM- 
ner's ‘ History of American Currency’ is exhausted. 
rhe second edition will be ready by the end of this 
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ARPER S CATALOGUE, The at- 
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. increase their Literary Collections, is respect- 

fully invited to Harper's Catalogue, which comprises a 
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works in Engli-h Literature—comprehending over three 
thousand volumes. 
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guide in forming the true estimate of literary productions, 
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Death. A Sermon in Six Cartoons. By Matt 
Morgan. Now publishing as supplements to 
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Numbers 1 and 2 now ready. 
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Ride grim Death and ye Devil; 
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ACMILLAN & CQO.'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE. 
By Prof. W. Stanley Jevons. A Treatise on Logicand 
the Scientific Method. 2 vols. 8vo, $9. 

‘* (ne of the most profound and suggestive works of 
the present year.”"—N. ¥. 7rébune. 


ETRUSCAN RESEARCHES, By 
Isaac Taylor, M.A., author of ‘ Words and Places.’ 
With Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, $4. 

‘** The learning and industry displayed in_ this volume 
deserve the most cordial recognition. The ultimate 
verdict of science we shall not attempt to anticipate ; but 
we can safely say this, that it is a learned book which the 
unlearned can enjoy, and thatin the descriptions of the 
tomb-builders, as well as in the marvellous coincidences 
and unexpected analogies brought together by the au- 
thor, readers of every grade may take delight as well as 
philosophers and scholars.’"—London Times. 


WILLIAM CARSTARES: A Character 
and Career of the Revolutionary Epoch (1649-1715). 
Ky Robert H. Story, Minister of Rosneath. With 
Portrait engraved by ‘Jeens. 8vo0, $4. 


WORTHIES OF ALL SOULS’: Four 


Centuries of Fnglish History. Illustrated from 
the College Archives By Montagu Burrows, Chi- 
chele Professor of Modern History at Oxford. 8vo, 


$s. 
BY SEA AND BY LAND. A Trip 


through Egypt, India, Ceylon, Australia, New 
Zealand, and America—all Round the World. by 
Henry Alworth Merewether, one of Her Majesty's 
Counsel. Crown 8vo, $2 50. 


PLUTARCH: HIS LIFE, HTS PARATL- 


bel Lives, and His Morals. Five Lectures by R. 
. Trench, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Feap. 8vo, 
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MACMILLAN & CO., 
38 Bleecker Street, New York. 
Complete eee post —— for 6 cents. 


READY THIS WEEK. 


> TCHES OF JILLUSTRIOUS 
SOLDIERS. 


BY JAMES GRANT WILSON, 


CONTENTS: 


Gonsalvo of Cordova, 
Chevalier Bayard, 
Constable Bourbon, Marshal Suwarrow, 
William the Silent, General Washington, 
Duke of Parma, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
Prioce Wallenstein, Duke of Wellington, 
Gustavus Adolphus, General Scott, 

Oliver Cromwell, Lord Clyde, 

Marshall Turenne, Marshal von Moltke, 
Marquis of Montrose, Duke of Marlborough, 
‘The Great Condé, General Lee, 

Prince Eugene, General Sherman, 
Charles XI1. of Sweden, General Grant. 
Marshal Saxe, 


Frederick the Great, 
General Wolfe, 


With Four Portraits, engraved on steel. 
extra, $2 so. 


12mo, cloth 





LATELY PUBLISHED. 


THe EDUCATION OF AMERICAN 


Girls. Edited by Anna C. Brackett. 
Edition, large 12mo, cloth, $r 75. 


Second 


“Should go into every family and every school in 
America.’’—Boston Advertiser. 

“Characterized by comprehensiveness, learning, can- 
dor, and sound sense.”’—Christian Union. 

* Large and broad and deep. . . . The best contri- 
bution to the theme.”—Samuel Bowles. 

“*Chock-full of common sense.””—J. L. Pickard, Super- 
intendent of Common Schools, Chicago. 





For sale by all booksellers, and sent, prepaid, oa re- 
ceipt of price by 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third Street, New York. 
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TRUBNER & CO’S CATALOGUE 
of Choice, Rare, and Curious Books. No. 4, now 
ready, containing many interesting works relating 
to America, Asia, and Atri ica: a collection of nearly 
200 Biographies, Necrologies, and kuneral Orations 
of Scholars. Divines, Poets, Reformers, etc.. of the 
XVith, XVIIth, and XVIlith Centuries ; Curiosities 
of Literature, Books on Russia, on Universities and 
Public Schools, ete. ; also, a set of Johnann Knapp's 
celebrated Botanical Drawings and Sketches and 
Studies from animated Nature, consisting of 1,200 
large folio sheets of drawing-paper, exhibiting many 
thousands of exquisite water-color drawings in the 
highest style of art. Price £1.s500. 


Knapp was the most celebrated of German fruit and 
flower painters at the beginning of this century. Amongst 
his best-known works are his illustrations to the magniti- 
cent series of botanical publications of the Baron von 
Jacquin, which appeared at Vienna at the close of the 
last and beginning of the present centuries. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE EM- 
blem-Writers: An Exposition of their Similarities of 
Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of 
the Emblem-Book Literature down to a.p. 1616. By 
Henry Green, M.A. In one volume, ljarge paper, 
imp. 8vo, pp. Xvi.-572, profusely illustrated with 
Woodcuts and Photolith. Plates, elegaatly bound 
in cloth, gjlt, £1 16s. 

Only a few copies remain for disposal, 


MICHEL (FRANCISQUE) LES 
Ecossais en France, les Francais en Ecosse. 2 vols, 
8vo, numerous Cuts of coat-armor and other illustra- 
tions, bound in gilt cloth, £t 12s. 1862. 
——<Another copy, 2 vois. 4to, large paper, with red 
lines round each page, with frontispiece by Lecpold 
Flameog, from a miniature by Jean louquet, repre- 
senting Charles V surrounded by his Scotch 
Guards, kneeling as one of the Magi in tront of the 
Virgin, Child, and Joseph ; a portrait of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, after a contemporary original on panel, en- 
graved by Pannier; and Habilliment d'un des Six 
Gardes, proofs on India paper, halt bound morocco, 
uncut, £3 38. 

—— Another copy, 2 vols. gto, thick Dutch paper, with 
India proofs of the three addit.onal engravings, £4 48 

—— Another copy, 2 vols. 4to, one of two copies taken 
off on pale rose colored paper, with India proofs of 
the three additional engravings, £ 

—— Another copy, 2 vols. 4to, seinted. on the purest 

ve lum for the Author, with India proots of the three 
additional engravings; a magnificent specimen of 
printing on vellum, unique, £31 108. 

No reader of Scott’s ‘Quentin Durward ” but must feel 
interested in the history of that intimate association ot 
the Scotch and French peoples which existed even up to 
the Union of England in the reign of Queen Anne, al- 
most in as full force as it did at the date in which the 
great novelist places the events of the tale. Traces of 
this intercourse are still met within Scotlandand France, 
and none of these have escaped the research of M. Michel, 
who set about the work as a libor of love, and conse- 
quently has given us a book which justly holds the high- 
est rank among the authentic records of the past history 
of both countries. The large- paper copies are bee oming 
scarce. The book was printed under the eve of the 
author abroad, and the copies on tinted paper ad v ellum 
struck off at his own cost. They deserve to tind a place 
— choicest library of beautiful specimens of typogra- 
phy 
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pp. 184, paper cover, ros. 6d. 
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names; giving also the almanac of that day, the 

departures of the mails, the assembling of Congress, 

an interesting mirror of those 

large paper, $t 50. 


etc., etc., presenting 
times. Price so cents; 


F. B. PATTERSON, 


61 Liberty Street. 














AND FINANCE, 
NEW April 21, 1874. 
papers feared from Congressional inter- 
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‘ finance have not come to pass in the way predicted. 
Moral and constitutional aspects apart, the principal effect of the bill now in 
the President's hands is found in its changes in the distribution of the bank 
reserves. Upon this feature there are various opinions, It is generally con- 
ceded, however, that the first effects of the Senate bill, if it should become 
law, would be equivaieut to contraction, since it practically increases the ag- 


regate 


of 
all times ” 


finount 


required ‘at 


lawful money-reserves which the national banks are 
to keep in their vaults. 
country banks to keep three-fifths of their reserves in the banks of redemp- 
tion-cities, while city banks may and do count the country reserves as part 
of their own. 
be kept at home. 


gr 


Inasmuch as the New York City banks now hold this dif- 
between two-fifths and three-fourths, which by the new law should 
be kept at home, there would be a withdrawal of legal tenders, certificates, 
or specie, estimated as high as $32,000,000, and certainly not less than $18,- 
000,000, from New York banks. This difference, whatever the amount may 
be, would have to be made good within thirty days, while the legal tenders 
and bank-notes, authorized. by the same bill, would not find their way into 
circulation for some months. 

The legal-tender reserve of the associated banks (National and State), it 


ference 


would appear, is now about $78,000,000, or twelve millions above the 25 per 
cent. line. The following are the figures : 

April 11. April 18. Differences. 
NE, cnc cnceneveneeseiesnesvemeceane $293,666.200 $292,464,700 Dec... $201 600 
Specie .. rer rere er rret 23,835,400 23,213.600 pee.. 621 800 
Legal tenders. .... 55,573,800 55,163.900 Dec.. 409,700 
Deposits....... : 238,691,700 258 838.900 Inc.. 147.200 
Circulation....... A EY 26, 797.800 26,840,300 Inc. 42,500 


The following en s the relation between the total reserve oe the total 
liabilities: 





The Nation. 


The present law allows | 


The new bill requires 75 per cent. of the required reserves to | 





[Number 460 











Government bonds, in spite of the adverse influence of the general stock 
market, have been firmly held, aud prices are well maintained. The current 
of investment tends strongly toward the United States funds, in consequence 
of the mishaps which have attended miscellaneous investments. The fol- 
lowing are the latest bid and asking rates: 


i i errr 1146X%@117_ | U. 8. 5-20, 1865, c............... 11931195 
‘<3 Sree 11934@1197% | U. S. 5-20, 1867, r.... 2... 000. 119°, @120 
yk eae 12135,@1213,; Wy ES, Dia cccvece macws 1207, @1Wig 
a. is EN, BO Ciseesckiscsanes 115 @115%4 | U. 8. 5-20, 1868, r.............0. 1193, @H1201¢ 
ies 3 YY eae 11814@118%{ | U. 8. 5-20, 1868, c...............- 120) @12014 
ae. % § eer owe 22... €) 43 Ut ere 1143,@115 
se’ § ear Se MS FT Oo Ws EM Oe cciciccsccancescenas 1147 %@ 1154, 
U. 8. 5-20, 1865, fr... ..cc0. ew, — Beis Bot 3. & eee 1154@.. 
ON 4 aaa 121344@1213; | U. 8. 5’e of 1881, c.............. 1164@ 116% 
U. S. 5-20, 1865, r.. new ........ 119 @115y | 


Railroad bonds and miscellaneous shares have been offered in moderate 
amounts. 


A ripple of excitement Yollowed the dulness of the stock market on Mon- 
day. During the preceding business days, there had been a drooping ten- 
dency to the whole list of speculative stocks. The discovery, late in the 
week, that the first effect of the proposed legislation would work contraction 
to asensible degree was used to depress prices. On Monday morning there 
were rumors of failure of one of the younger stock houses, and the prices 
went down with arun. Capron & Merriam, the brokers employed to carry 
a large line gf stocks of the C. C. and I. C. (Columbus, Chicago, and Indiana 
Central) Co., and who had resorted to a device equivalent to borrowing 
money upon the shares, were called upon to take their stocks back, but were 
unable to meet the payments, and the stocks were therefore sold for their 
account, the price falling as much as 10 per cent. in an hour. The opening 
price was 30%, the lowest 20, and the closing 20}. To-day the scare seems 
to be about over, and prices are fairly steady at the lower figures, There has 
been some pressure to sell the stocks of the St. Louis and Iron Mountain 
R. R. Co. also. Lake Shore, Union Pacific, Western Union Telegraph, and 





























April 11. April 18. Differences. Pacific Mail have all been offered freely, and prices have declined in price. 
Specie.. oe . $23,835,409 $23,213,600 Dec.. —-$621.800 | Monday’s rates were from } to 2} per cent. lower than those of Saturday, re- 
NE 6. oteu uneeaneedcuienanned 55,573,800 55, 168, $00 Dec.. 409,900 ¥ 1. 2 ‘. af 
ieee ——~—— | corded below; but at the latest moment there is a general indication of re- 
NG iickd d: sanesdvacuixencsaven 719,409, 200 878 BT7f 500 Dec.. $1,031,700 OV 
Circalation, CARed enone. Ceesenncapenceacde ® 2,797,800 26 840.300 Inc.. 42500 | COVCTY. 
: o ~ < “ 0) 7 0 ° ° ae 
Deposits. ... co cee eeee eens eeeeeeeeeees 238, 691,700 _ 998,828,000 Inc.. = 147,800 The following shows the highest and lowest sales of the leading stocks at 
Total liabilities........... $265.67 9,200 Inc.. $189,700 | the Stock Exchange for the week — Saturday, — 18, 1874: 
25 per cent. reserve. one 66, $19,800 " a 
xcees over 25 per cent. reserve Sa ee 13.036 825 11,957,700 Dec.. 1,079,125 so iy Oa AST pia Gn eae ae Soe ge Pr — = 
1 : | Monda Tuesda, Wed’da | Thursday | Friday. Saturda Sales. 
Money, which had been steady during the past week, lending on call at 3 Cronsar nd a = y AG 
: . ro . ee : * 4 98% 99 ORIG 99% 98 9 9x: 86,900 
to 4 per cent., jumped on Monday, in consequence of the break in the stock | N.¥-¢, # H.R. x| c| 29% 90% Ti at td ry 
~ | , -ever, the menti URE CL nome: 3534 87% 37% | 35% 36%) : 37%, 66,1 
market, to 7 per cent. on stocks. To-day, however, the mention of high Unio Pacifie’: os hs an rs) ssi 1 57% ie 
° 2 . ' ~ © . 59? AI «(1 r 5i.7 
rates has brought in plentiful offers, and {rates are i again to 3 and 4 mS = Wage: 0 a0 a ois wees ix 133% 
“Tr ce ps ‘or bs Ee -rwise e ved. N. J. Central...... 106 106 oe 106% 10544 1043 asain 2.006 
per cent. per annum for balances not otherwise emplo; : ° Rock Island....... | 10036 iol 101% 1013.) WY 100% 99%| 87.200 
Gold has not varied much nor more than a point or two on either side of | Mil. & St. Paul... | a 42 236. 41% a! 41% 41% 4154 34,900 
25 o% Pp | 59% 60 |. aa asce, ae ance - 10F 
114. The early sales to-day were at 113% and the later ones at 1134. Wabash. | 44% 45% i 453 si , 454 iit ax 183 Big| 38.100 
rae : i : i LE Wks oesnsd 106% 107% on (10634 107% 106 106% ee a 
Foreign exchange is steady and firmer. Short sight, 4.89; 60 days, 4.86. | ove'M....0...00.: 29g 29% 215 30K 2934 ‘25 29 294 2934 | wale 
f ae : . ee ' oe CC, 4 1. Carssee.| 32) Sig Sig 82/1 SP | 30% BIH 81%} 51,0 
Advices from London indicate a season of dulness similar to that lately pre- a apetaton “6% Vik ts) 73%) 7354 77% 1H 75% | 724 75%¢| 811.900 
sys Pac ifie Mail..... + | 46% 4 St 4655 ATM) 45) 453g 4 47! mite ASK! 4 44% | il 800 
Weemee Reve, ne icerarrrieetoe cage Soe 
BANKING AND FINANCIAL. TRAVEL. ANOVER FIRE INSURANCE 
— COMPANY, 
ORTH GERMAN LLOYD Cash Capiz2? BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
, mwas ISE OF FISK & HATCH, EY Sib ee cnbddvecsieaskccnnenaandedle 000 00 
Ra aera oe ee STEAMSHIP COMPANY | Cash Surplus. 222.000.0000 mane, oS 
s NassAu STREET, NEw York. FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN. ane 
’ i The steamers of this Company will sail every Wednes- Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1874..........-. ++++$1,074,376 69 


Hoboken. 
We buy and sell Government Bonds and Gold 
buy Gold Coupons ; 
at the Stock 


current market rates 
and sell Stocks 


at First 
Bonds 


buy and 


day and Saturday from Bremen Pier, foot Third Street. 


RATES OF PASSAGE TO LONDON, HAVRBSE 
AND BREMEN, 

Payable in Gold, or its Equivalent ir Currency. 
abin, $120; Second mg $72; Steerage, $30. 
For freight or Passage, apply 

OELRICHS & CO., +a 2 Bowling Green 


B.S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
SECURITY FROM LOSS BY ROBBERY, FIRE, 
OR ACCIDENT. 


HE FIDELITY INSURANCE, 
TRUST, AND SAFE DEPOSIT COM- 








De- 


posits, and allow interest at the rate of four per 


Exchange on commission for cash; receive 


LY DIRECT LINE TO FRANCE. 


PANY, OF PHILADELPHIA. 
In their New Marble Fire-proof Building, 329 and 332 








cent. ; make collections ; and transact a general 
banking and financial business. 

We deal the CENTRAL 
WeEsTERN PaciFic GoLp Bownps, 
present prices, are very desirable for investment. 

We are also selling the CENTRAL 
GoLp Six PER CENT. LAND Bonpbs 
accrued interest, secured by first mortgage on 


PAcIFic and 
which, 


also in 


at 


PACIFIC 
at 85 and 


nearly 12,000,000 acres of the Company’s lands 
Nevada, and Utah. 
FISK & HATCH. 


in California, 





The General Transatlantic Company’s Mai) 

Steamships between New York and Havre, call- 

ing at Brest. The splendid vessels on this favorite rou‘e 

for the Continent (being more southerly than any other) 
will sail from Pier No. so, North River asfollows: 


S77. LAVURENT...... Lachesnez.... .. Saturday, May 2 
PEREIRE. ..Surmont...... .Saturday, May 16 
FREES DO PARIS... |. .<s0--00-neeres Saturday, May 30 


Price < Passage in Gold (including wine) to Brest or 
Havre: First Cabin, $125 ; Second Cabin. $75. Superior 
accommodations for a few steerage passengers at $35. 
Excursior tickets at reduced rates. 

American travellers going to or returning from tbe 
Continent of Europe, by taking this line, avoid both 
transit by English railway and the discomforts of 
crossing the Channel, besides saving time, trouble 
and expense. 

GEO. MACKENZIK, Azent, 58 Broadway 

Norz.—In June and thereafter, the departures ‘will be 
on Thursday of every week. 





Chestnut Street. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000, full paid. 

Receive for safe keoot ng under guarantee, Coupon 
Bonds, Securities, Fami late, Coin, Deeds, and Valu- 
ables of every, denoripficn. Also rent Safes in their 
Burglar-proof Vaults at $20 to $75 a year, according to 
size. Interest allowed on money deposits. Trusts of 
every kind received and executed. 


N. B. BROWNE, Prust. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Szsc. and Treas. 


APA’S OWN GIRL.” By Marie 


Howland. One of the keenest reviewers in 

e this country says: ‘‘This great American 

Novel is grander than anything George §Eliot ever 

wrote.’”’ What higher praise could it have? Published 

by JOHN P. JEWETT, 27 Clinton Place, New York. 

Lee & Shepard, Boston. For sale by all Booksellers. 
Price $1 75. 








